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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE is very rarely much to be thankful for in 

Mr. Balfour’s speeches on national policy. But his 
declaration that under no circumstances need we entertain 
any reasonable fear of an invasion of England, is an 
exception. His conclusions were unanimously agreed upon 
after long deliberation by the Committee of Defence. They 
are, briefly, that an invasion which landed less than 70,000 
men on our shores would be futile, and doomed to certain 
failure; that an expedition of sufficient magnitude could 
hardly be a surprise, as it would imply the presence of at 
least 210,000 tons of foreign transport shipping in some 
open Channel port; but that, even if all the organized 
British fleets were dispersed, the expedition would be 
certainly wrecked before it could land so formidable a force, 
because time would enable our reserve fleet to attack it, and 
probably our dispersed fleets to return before the landing 
could be effected, to say nothing of the swarms of coast 
defence torpedo craft which would prey upon so enormous 
a transport navy. Political declarations can rarely be 
considered as final. But this, arrived at in the face of 
military prejudice, by real experts imbued with a sense of 
unusual responsibility to their nation, is likely to become an 
unalterable guide-post of national policy. As we pointed 
out last month, when the first hint of it was given, it is a 
disaster to the Conscriptionist school, which will be fatal to 
their doctrines if it is properly utilized by progressive 
leaders. That school will in future have to depend upon 
Indian frontier panics to feed its militarist demands ; and a 
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remote and unreal demand for hundreds of thousands of 
barrack soldiers to defend India will hardly drive us in 
time of peace to conscription. Only actual war will now 
give the Conscriptionists their chance. 


The new Aliens Bill has one or two good points, as 
compared with that of last year. The creation of 
machinery to facilitate the removal of criminal aliens was 
advocated by those Liberal members who were most active 
in opposing the former Bill. But the main principle of 
both measures is the same: that the poverty test remains. 
In periods of recurring racial hatred or Protectionist panic, 
it will be possible to keep men out of England for no reason 
but that they are poor. The political refugee will never 
again be certain of an asylum in Britain—unless he has been 
lucky enough to carry off a large sum in his flight. 
Considering the extraordinarily small percentage of aliens 
who come to England and stop there, as compared with the 
percentage of aliens invading other countries, there was no 
reason to put an end to the right of asylum, which it was 
the just pride and the great advantage of this country to 
maintain. The only reason was, as Mr. Chamberlain justly 
said, pure Protectionism. There may be Balfourian, and 
even national reasons for keeping out criminals and lunatics ; 
but it is the Protectionist spirit that aims at keeping out 
the poor. Why then did not the Liberal Party oppose the 
Bill on principle with all its strength? The Liberal Party 
ought not to have had its policy dictated by the supposed 
needs of the very small number of East End Liberal 
members. The moral prestige which the Liberals have 
lost by imitating Mr. Balfour’s “walking out” tactics, in 
the matter of the Aliens Bill and of the Agricultural Rating 
Act, is very considerable. ‘ What is the good,” says the 
ordinary man, who loves a square fight and likes to see 
principle in others, even if he has not got any himself, 
““ What is the good of a Party which, even on the eve of 
victory, and with the flowing tide behind it, dares not stand 
up and hammer its opponents on behalf of its own 
principles? Where is the moral stamina, the want of 
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which has been denounced as one reason why Mr. Balfour 
is unfit for office?” There is still time to recover the 
moral position of the Liberal Party as regards the Aliens 
Bill, if the Party comes down and fights in Committee, 
clause by clause, for the principle of personal and political 
liberty, which is grossly outraged by the poverty test that 
still disfigures the Bill. 


No doubt the Liberal Party was also in a difficult pass 
over the Agricultural Rates Act Continuance Bill. A bad 
measure has become part of the expectation of the 
agricultural interest. To deprive the farmers of the unfairly 
distributed relief, would inflict on them an addition of rates, 
till they could readjust their rents with their landlords. 
Agricultural members found themselves unable to oppose 
the Bill. But was it necessary for the Liberal leaders to 
have adopted the same course? By abstaining from putting 
forward alternative proposals, they create the disconcerting 
impression that they will have no policy of rate-reform to 
propose, when the mantle of government shall have fallen on 
their shoulders. The public is justified in wondering 
whether they imagine they can pacify the cry of the 
universal rate-payer by all round subventions from the 
national exchequer, so as toinclude the towns. That might 
be politically honest, compared with the present system. But 
it is no more statesmanlike. Our hopes of national economy 
would disappear. All that could be saved by Army Reform 
would go in doles. The increase of the rates will not end 
with the Education Act. The cry of all rate-payers will 
continue to ascend, just as the farmers now still groan as 
loudly as they did before their agricultural dole. Local 
rating has got to be reformed, not by charity from the 
national exchequer, but by reconstituting the rate-basis. If 
local taxes fell on the permanent land-values, instead of on 
the perishing values of houses and improvements, the huge 
rates of to-day would seem a light burden. Let us take the 
most extreme case, which has been exciting so much 
notoriety recently. East Ham declares that it is ruined by 
the new Education rate, and that it can not pay it. But 
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the Education rate is the last straw only. For what reason 
and common sense are there in-the great rate-burden falling 
on the shops and houses and factories of that newly created 
hive of human industry ? A few years ago, East Ham was 
only flat marsh-land, valueless to the owner. That marsh- 
land is now of enormous value, sold or let for large sums, all 
unearned, all created by the swarming humanity which lives 
and works there. Why has most of this land-value slipped 
through the fingers of the public, uncaptured and untaxed, 
while house-building and other industries are being crushed 
by rates paid by a community making a small and precarious 
livelihood? There is wealth enough in East Ham to pay 
for education and many other services. Why should we 
continue to avoid making the land bear its full share ? 


The East Ham case, as we have said, is an extreme, not 
a typical example of the results of the new Education Act. 
If the Act had never been passed, the rate in East Ham 
would still have been oppressively high. But it is a typical 
example of the effect of having in office a Government 
which systematically neglects, and has for a long period 
of years neglected, the needs of local finance and local 
government. East Ham, and several other outgrowths 
of London, which are, as it were, the dormitories and 
nurseries of the Metropolis, ought to be incorporated in 
London, or at least grouped with the City and County of 
London for certain purposes, such as Education and Poor 
Relief, which are at once burdensome and quasi-national. 
The equalization of rates is a reform distinct from, and not 
less necessary than, an improvement in the laws of rating 
and assessment. But, quite apart from special and _ local 
evils, the Education Act has caused widespread disturbance 
and alarm. In some large areas, the additional charge 
involved has been enormous. In Surrey, for example, it 
has already added more than a shilling to the rates. To 
increase the Treasury grants-in-aid would only transfer a 
burden from the rate-payer to the tax-payer, and shift 
another part of the cost of education on to the shoulders of 
the working-man. The revolt against the Education Act, 
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instead of dying down, is spreading, as its supporters 
predicted, from Wales to England. One of the most 
important local authorities in the whole country—the West 
Riding County Council—has been engaged for more than 
a year in a controversy with the clerical and diocesan 
authorities whose schools it is now expected to finance 
without being allowed to control them; and it seems 
probable, from the last discussion in the Council, that, next 
autumn, rate-aid will be withdrawn from all non-provided 
schools that refuse to comply with its regulations in regard 
to religious tests and other matters. As the bitter con- 
troversy proceeds, we find it more and more difficult to 
understand how the ecclesiastics who inspired the recent 
legislation could have been so blind to the tradition, 
principles, and practice of local government in England, 
as to suppose that rate-aid could be obtained for their 
schools and seminaries without submitting them to local 
control, or that an Act so repulsive to the Free Churches, 
and so repugnant to the spirit of our institutions, could be 
made an operative and permanent part of the laws of 
England and Wales. 


The defeat of the Trade Union Bill in Grand Com- 
mittee—for the success of Mr. Galloway’s amendment is no 
less—is more a matter for regret than for surprise. Few of the 
advocates of Labour were, we imagine, confiding enough to 
regard the second reading of the Bill as more than a very palpa- 
ble attempt to put salt on the tail of the electoral sparrow ; and 
it may be even a matter for congratulation that the pretence 
has broken down openly, before it has had a chance of 
success. The working-man now knows what he may 
expect if he entrusts the framing of a measure so vital to 
his interests to the hands of a Party dominated by the 
influence of Capital. But we confess to a certain amount 
of surprise at the attitude of one or two champions of the 
cause of Labour, whose undoubtedly genuine sympathies 
are misled by an imperfect knowledge of the difficult legal 
points with which the situation bristles? Is Mr. Beveridge, 
for. example, who seriously suggests, in the Westminster 
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Gazette, that the Unions will do well to accept the Taff 
Vale decision with submission, really aware of the result of 
that decision? He seems to think that it could be applied 
equally to associations of employers and to workmen’s 
Unions. This is an amiable delusion which, while it may, 
possibly, have salved the consciences of the members of the 
Court which pronounced the decision, would be found to 
be nothing more than a delusion in practice. For the Taff 
Vale judgment merely decided that the funds of an associa- 
tion could be made liable to pay damages in an action 
founded on the acts of its officials. There was no sug- 
gestion that the members of the association would be 
personally liable. Now an association of weekly wage- 
earners can only make itself effective by slowly accumu- 
lating large funds, which, for safety’s sake, must be lodged 
in a conspicuous position, and which are, therefore, ex- 
tremely easy to get at. But a capitalists’ association, 
composed of men of wealth, can work with complete 
success on a system of indemnities or guarantees, taking 
especial care never to have more association funds than are 
sufficient to pay current office expenses. It could, accord- 
ingly, after fighting an action up to the Lords, accept a 
judgment for heavy damages with perfect equanimity, 
blandly replying to a claim for payment with the remark : 
“No funds.” Its members could not even be called upon 
to pay the costs of an unsuccessful action. Of course, such 
an association would take care that the agents who actually 
committed or commanded the unlawful acts were men of 
straw, whose personal liability, if established, would be 
worth nothing. 


Another check to popular claims, which last month 
witnessed, cannot be fairly attributed to judicial bias ; for 
the Stonehenge decision did not, as the Taff Vale decision 
unquestionably did, create new law. The moral of it is, 
that it is somewhat dangerous to rely on medieval rules of 
law for the enforcement of claims which arise only in a 
more advanced stage of civilization. The doctrine of pre- 
scriptive user, on which the promoters of the Stonehenge 
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case based their arguments, is a fiction of medieval law ; 
and medieval law has two characteristics, each of which 
was fatal to their hopes. In the first place, medieval law 
knew no such body as “the public”; it did not rise beyond 
the conception of small local communities. The Commons 
Preservation Society was able to do excellent work a genera- 
tion ago, and to wring a valuable compromise from the 
landowners, because it was able to establish claims on behalf 
of small definite bodies—usually the tenants of specific 
manors; and it is not quite clear that the promoters (or 
“* relators,” as they are technically called) in the Stonehenge 
case would not have been better advised to rest their claims 
on the rights of the inhabitants of Amesbury parish. At 
any rate, there is a well-known decision which, about 
100 years ago, recognized the right of parishioners to play 
“a certain game called cricket,” at certain seasons of the 
year, on private land. In the second place, medieval law 
is intensely materialistic. It recognizes rights of pasturage, 
wood-cutting, and turf-digging. But it has no respect for 
esthetic pleasures; it does not recognize the advantages of 
a fine prospect, or the charm of inspecting ancient monu- 
ments. The promoters strove to establish a right of way ; 
and in one detail they succeeded, before the commencement 
of proceedings, in extorting an admission from the defendant. 
But medieval law regarded a walk merely as a regrettable 
necessity of getting from one place to another. It demanded 
rigidly a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quem. And, 
unfortunately, the evidence showed that the people vite 
came to look at Stonehenge generally returned by the way 
they came. This fact constituted the approach to the 
monuments, in the view of the law, a cu/ de sac; and there 
can be no right of way in a cu/ de sac—at any rate in a 
country district. The whole story is eloquent of the evils 
of the present land system, which has allowed mere rights 
(or rather duties) of jurisdiction to develop into absolute 
ownership. There are two Acts of Parliament dealing with 
historic monuments ; and Stonehenge is expressly included 
in their scope. The first contemplates the acquisition of 
such monuments by the Board of Works, and provides 
penalties for defacement of them; the second gives similar 
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powers to County Councils, and secures to the public free 
access to these monuments acquired by either body. But, 
with that absurd deference to the claims of landowners 
which characterizes English legislation, it is specially pro- 
vided that no landowner shall be compelled to sell his 
monuments to the State, or hindered if he desires to deface 
them. Sir Edward Antrobus could sell Stonehenge to a 
Chicago millionaire if he pleased, or break it up into flints 
for road-mending. 


Lord Cromer’s Annual Report on the Finances, Ad- 
ministration, and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan has 
been for many years one of the most thrilling and refreshing 
of all our Blue Books. The most successful of all our public 
administrators and financiers, Lord Cromer owes his success 
to his frank recognition that the government of a province 
should be guided by the interests of its people, and especi- 
ally of its poorer classes. He has steadily refused to accede 
to the wishes of the official classes in Egypt, who have often 
urged him to control and censor the Press. He regards 
the Press as the best indication of the wishes and grievances 
of the people, which it is the business of the Government 
to ascertain and remedy ; and in all his measures he re- 
members, to use his own words in the Report for 1904 
(issued a few weeks ago), “that autonomy is the ultimate 
goal towards which reform should gradually be directed, 
and therefore any step in an opposite direction is to be 
deprecated.” There are several features of peculiar interest 
in the new Report—the Agreement with France and its 
favourable bearing upon Egyptian government and legisla- 
tion, the problem of providing better roads and sanitation 
in the absence of a system of local rates, the necessity of 
maintaining economy and of increasing reproductive ex- 
penditure without adding to the burdens of taxation. These 
and many other topics are discussed at length. Arguments 
and objections are frankly stated and balanced. Lord 
Cromer seems to be taking into his confidence everyone, 
whether Egyptian or European, who is interested in the 
good government and onward progress of this flourishing 
State. Perhaps the most surprising and satisfactory feature 
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of the latest Report is the part relating to the Soudan. 
Crime is being reduced. The slave trade is being steadily 
stamped out. ‘The child population is increasing ; and 
thus, in course of time, the fearful waste of life arising 
from war and disease will be repaired.” The revenue is 
steadily growing; so that, while every year Egyptian 
surpluses are larger, the Soudanese deficit is being lessened, 
“in spite of ’—we should rather say in consequence of— 
“the adoption of a system of taxation which imposes very 


light burdens on the people.” 


When the French Chamber rose, on April 23rd, for 
the Easter recess, three Articles of the Separation Bill 
and the first clause of Article IV. had been disposed of. 
Much attention has been paid in this country to the 
amendment of Article IV., the effect of which has been 
quite absurdly exaggerated by the greater part of the 
English Press, which has shown itself ignorant of the 
purport of the Article. It has been said that Article IV. 
is the ‘crucial clause’ of the Bill ; and the issue involved 
has been represented as one of ‘transfer’ of property 
‘as against confiscation,’ of the constitution of the 
‘ associations for the practice of religion,’ or of the future 
ownership of the churches. In fact, Article IV. is 
concerned merely with such property as the furniture of 
churches and presbyteries ; and the amount at stake is 
valued by the Temps at about £9 per parish on an average. 
There was no question of confiscating this property ; 
the Article, as originally worded, transferred it to the new 
Associations. But it was pointed out that a difficulty might 
arise, in certain cases, in deciding which of several associa- 
tions was entitled to the property. No sooner was this 
recognized, than M. Francois de Pressensé moved, and the 
Government and Commission accepted, an amendment 
securing to the Associations that conformed to ‘the rules of 
the general organisation of the religion’ which they profess 
to practice, the property hitherto enjoyed by the representa- 
tives of that religion. That is to say, the furniture, &c., of 
the Catholic churches and other buildings will be transferred 


to the Associations recognized by the bishop of the diocese, 
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that of Protestant churches to the Association recognized 
by the official Synod or the Dé/égation Libérale, as the case 
may be. It is not surprising that so obvious and harmless a 
proposal should have been carried by 482 votes against 52 ; 
what is surprising is, that anyone should discover in it a 
danger to the State, an aggrandizement of Papal and 
episcopal power, or an extraordinary concession to the 
Church wrung from reluctant anti-clericals. As M. Briand 
and M. Jaures pointed out, the question whether the Roman 
Catholic system is a good one was not at issue. That 
system has to be recognized as an existing fact ; and a Roman 
Catholic Association can only be an association in communi- 
cation with the bishop. Any number of Associations 
entirely free from episcopal control may be formed ; but it 
would be neither just nor reasonable to endow them with 
Catholic property. The case of Protestants and Jews is, 
mutatis mutandis, the same. This precedent will doubtless 
be followed in allocating the use of the churches ; since the 
intention of the Bill is, rightly and properly, to grant their 
use to those who now enjoy it. That even papers usually 
well-informed should have magnified this matter of the 
ownership of chairs and candlesticks into a vital question of 
principle with far-reaching consequences, should be a warning 
against reckless and ill-informed comment on the internal 
affairs of another and a friendly nation. 


In spite of the groaning stalls, and the unceasing shriek 
of the news-boy, there does undoubtedly appear to be a 
decided gap in the ranks of daily journalism. When, less than 
two years ago, the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News raced 
for the privilege of throwing away the odd halfpenny, 
London was left without a penny Liberal morning paper ; 
and we cannot help thinking that the result has been 
unfavourable to Liberal prospects. We should be the 
last to deny the services rendered to the Liberal cause by 
the admirable energy and vigour of the halfpenny Press. 
It is entirely right that a popular cause should be 
championed by popular weapons. But, while we may 
admit that the intelligent working classes are the backbone 
of the army of progress, it will not do to neglect the 
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numerous, if less stalwart warriors, who love to nestle under 
Mrs. Grundy’s wing. It is an undoubted fact that many, 
even among strong Radicals, have, since the flight of the half- 
penny, habitually bought and read Unionist penny papers ; 
and, though this practice may be harmless, or even 
beneficial to them, it cannot be regarded as satisfactory that 
the vast mass of middle-class respectability should be 
practically compelled to adopt a similar course. This 
section of the community, which is all-powerful in many 
constituencies and an important element in many others, is 
always inclined, on social grounds, to vote with the 
supporters of privilege. All the more important is it, that 
its members should be encouraged, even by guile, to submit 
to the inoculation of ideas. But ideas, always unpleasant to 
the average mind, must be presented in an attractive guise 
—i.e.a guise attractive to the patient. The halfpenny paper 
is not an attractive medium to this class. For one thing, its 
members honestly desire more detailed matter than the half- 
penny paper can afford to give; they are, comparatively 
speaking, men of leisure. For another, and it is no good to 
blink the fact, there are thousands of worthy people who do 
not care to be seen buying a halfpenny paper. Such a coin 
as a halfpenny is beneath the notice of the prosperous 
churchwarden in broadcloth and silk hat; he affects 
ignorance of its existence. And so, as his sound com- 
mercial instincts revolt against making the news-boy a 
present of the odd halfpenny, he buys a Telegraph or a Post, 
instead of a News or a Chronicle. That is a bad thing for 
the prospects of progress ; and we believe that a thoroughly 
first-class Liberal penny morning paper, as good in its 8 
as the Westminster, but of a more commercial and matter-of- 
fact character (as befits the morning hours), would not only 
pay its enterprising proprietor, but would do a real service 
to the cause of progress. We want something to do for 
London what the Manchester Guardian does so admirably for 
Lancashire. There are probably one or two Unionist 
papers of old standing which could be acquired on reasonable 
terms. Why not take a leaf out of the Tariff Reformer’s 
book ? Or, indeed, cannot the Manchester Guardian get itself 
distributed in London by eight o’clock instead of by nine? 
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T may or may not be that Mr. Balfour’s efforts to keep 

the present Government in existence, notwithstanding 
the clear indications that public confidence has been with- 
drawn from it, are at length approaching their limit. In 
either event, it seems desirable that those who have objected 
to this process should have a clear mind as to the arguments 
which, on constitutional grounds, may fairly be taken 
against it. This is as important for the future as for the 
present. 

The case is cumulative, and begins with the election of 
1900. That was an election conducted by Ministers 
specifically on the war issue. Mr. Balfour asked the 
electors “‘ whatever their politics might be, or to whatever 
Party in the State their allegiance had been given, to 
remember that this election did not turn on any of the old 
questions which had divided the electorate in previous 
elections ” (October Ist, 1900). ‘‘ The issue,” according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, was “ not a question of domestic policy, 
such as Church Disestablishment or Liquor Prohibition, 
but a question of the existence of the Empire.” 

This was said in the middle of the election, in explana- 
tion of the fact, real or supposed, that “ thousands and 
thousands of miners who had never voted Unionist before, 
who still called themselves Liberals and Radicals as before, 
had on this occasion—even if it were to be only for this 
occasion—supported the Unionist candidates.” On this 
ground—the ground that the war was alone in question, 
and that “ other social questions did not form the issue at 
present,’—both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain appealed 
to Liberals and Radicals to “ put their patriotism before 
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Party.” The appeal was widely responded to ; and the 
Government obtained a majority of 130, to a considerable 
extent by the assistance of electors who believed their 
assurances that domestic questions were not the issue. 

The implied pledge has not been observed. The 
miners, the Nonconformists, and other Liberals and 
Radicals who gave their votes to the Government in 1900, 
have seen the majority used to pass the Education Act, the 
Licensing Act, and other controversial measures of domestic 
legislation, such as were definitely excluded from their 
purview in 1900. Here there is no question of the 
mandate theory, so-called. Ordinarily, the elector must 
take a Government for better or worse, and judge of the 
measures that they are likely to introduce from their 
general complexion and previous professions of faith. 
Circumstances change, fresh emergencies arise, and it would 
not be in the public interest that Ministries should be 
limited to the subjects that have been canvassed at an 
election. But in the present case the Government chose, 
rightly or wrongly—wrongly, as I think,—but still chose, 
deliberately, to cut themselves off from the domestic issues 
on which the votes of their opponents would have been 
withheld from them. 

There are no precedents which justify us in calling the 
violation of this pledge “ unconstitutional” ; for, so far as 
I am aware, no similar case has arisen in modern times. 
But, on the other hand, the doctrine which has been 
endorsed by some Liberals, that it is a case of caveat 
elector, and that a Government which gets a majority 
must be presumed to have a free run on all subjects for 
six years, in spite of the limiting conditions which it chose 
to lay down when asking for support, undoubtedly offends 
against good morals, even if it can be squared with law and 
practice. The constitutional point is, however, a rather 
different one, and arises out of the question whether a 
Government, having once obtained a majority on any issue, 
is entitled to remain in office under all circumstances, unless 
defeated in the House of Commons, up to the limits of the 
Septennial Act, or at all events for the six years which is 
the customary duration of- Parliaments. In a speech at 
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Leeds on April 7th, Mr. Gerald Balfour went to the 
length of asserting it to be “ altogether unconstitutional ” 
that a Prime Minister should dissolve Parliament, unless 
defeated, short of this limit. This is manifestly absurd ; 
for, among other things, it convicts Lord Salisbury of 
having done what was “altogether unconstitutional” (and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour himself of having connived at it) when 
he dissolved the Parliament of 1895, in the autumn of 
1900, after little more than five years of existence, and 
without any defeat in the House of Commons. Other 
Ministers have not carried it so far as that; but they 
have one and all asserted their right to remain in office 
for the full term of this Parliament, notwithstanding that 
the issues have changed, that a new Government, undreamt 
of in 1900, has come into existence, and that, on their own 
abundant confession, this Government has lost, if it ever 
possessed, the confidence of the country. I say “on their 
own confession ;” for scarcely a Ministerial speech has been 
made since the beginning of the year in which the 
assumption will not be found that, if an election took 
place at this moment, it would result in the success of 
the Opposition. What we have to examine is the claim 
of “right” to continue in office in these circumstances. 

I think it may be said, broadly, that this claim is dis- 
allowed by all the leading authorities on the law and 
custom of the constitution. There is, indeed, a consider- 
able variety of opinion as to the proper remedy if a Prime 
Minister asserts it ; but, so far as I can discover, there is a 
complete unanimity that he ought not to assert it, and that, 
if he does, he is violating the unwritten compact between 
him and the public, upon which his authority depends. 
Sir William Anson, who, by the way, is a member of the 
present Government, is quite explicit on this point. This 
is what he writes in his Law and Custom of the Constitution 
(3rd edn., Vol. I, p. 372) : 

‘‘We must not forget that the possible violation of the 
law is not the only reason why a Ministry should retire 
when it is shown to have lost the confidence of the House 
or of the country. Ministers are not only Ministers of the 
Queen, they represent the public opinion of the United 
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Kingdom ; when they cease to impersonate public opinion 
they become a mere group of personages who must stand or 
fall by the prudence of their action. They may have to | 
deal with disorders at home or hostile manifestations 
abroad ; they would have to meet these with the know- 
ledge that they had not the confidence or support of the 
country ; and their opponents at home and abroad would 
know this too.” 

Professor Dicey holds the supposed case to be one in 
which the King may fairly exercise his prerogative of 
dissolving Parliament : 

“There are certainly combinations of circumstances 
under which the Crown has the right to dismiss a Ministry 
who command a Parliamentary majority, and to dissolve 
the Parliament by which the Ministry are supported. The 
prerogative, in short, of dissolution may constitutionally be 
so employed as to override the will of the representative 
body, or, as it is popularly called, ‘The People’s House of 
Parliament.’ This looks at first sight like saying that 
in certain cases the prerogative can be so used as to set 
at nought the will of the nation. But in reality it is 
far otherwise. The discretionary power of the Crown 
occasionally may be, and, according to constitutional pre- 
cedents, sometimes ought to be, used to strip an existing 
House of Commons of its authority. But the reason why 
the House can, in accordance with the constitution, be 
deprived of power and of existence, is that an occasion has 
arisen on which there is fair reason to suppose that the 
opinion of the House is not the opinion of the electors. A 
dissolution is in its essence an appeal from the legal to the 
political sovereign. A dissolution is allowable or necessary 
whenever the wishes of the legislature are, or may fairly be 
presumed to be, different from the wishes of the nation.” 

“When the leading sect in Parliament,” says Bagehot, “ is 
doing what the nation do not like, an instant appeal ought 
to be registered, and Parliament ought to be dissolved.” | 
(The English Constitution, p. 233.) The historian Green is | 


still more emphatic : 





1 Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (6th edition), 
Pp. 376-77. 
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“It is impossible to provide for some of the greatest 
dangers which can happen to national freedom by any 
formal statute. Even now a Minister might avail himself 
of the temper of a Parliament elected in some moment of 
popular panic, and, though the nation returned to its senses, 
might, simply by refusing to appeal to the country, govern 
in defiance of its will. Such a course would be technically 
legal; but such a Minister would be none the less a 
criminal.” 

That is the answer when the appeal is made from the 
“technically legal” to the constitutional. Let us finally 
take the evidence of Mr. Gladstone, with which Mr. 
Balfour made great play in the debate on the address. It is 
true that, in a letter to Lord Granville, dated January 8, 
1874, Mr. Gladstone argued against resignation wéthout 
dissolution : 

“A Ministry with a majority, and with that majority 
not in rebellion, could not resign on account of adverse 
manifestations even of very numerous single constituencies 
without making a precedent, and constitutionally a bad 
precedent.” 

At this point Mr. Balfour’s quotation stopped; but let us 
“read on,” as Mr. Gladstone himself used to say : 

“Only a very definite and substantive difficulty could 
warrant resignation without dissolution, after the proceed- 
ings of the Opposition in March last, when they, or at any 
rate their leaders and their Whips, brought the Queen into 
a Ministerial crisis, and deserted her when there.” That is 
to say, Mr. Gladstone, unlike Mr. Balfour, had been 
defeated in the previous year and given his opponents an 
opportunity of forming a Government which they deliber- 
ately rejected. However, we need not labour the point ; 
for, when the new Parliament met after the dissolution, 
Mr. Gladstone made one of his most interesting confessions 
of error : 

“It is repugnant to my feelings, and not compatible with 
the best interests of the country, that a Government should 
continue to govern, even with a numerical majority, when 
there are daily increasing evidences that it no longer 
represents the will and opinions of the constituencies. 
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That is the regret of which I have to make a frank 
expression. Had I known as well as I know now what was 
to take place, it would not have been upon the 24th of 
January or the 24th of December, but at a much earlier 
period that my colleagues and myself would have advised 
the Crown to dissolve.”—(House of Commons, March roth, 
1874.) 

Here, then, so far as Mr. Gladstone is concerned, is the 
clearest statement of the doctrine that a Prime Minister 
ought to dissolve Parliament when there are “daily increasing 
evidences that his Government no longer represents the will 
and opinions of the constituencies.” It need scarcely be 
added that politicians have always pressed this doctrine 
against each other. In 1895, when the Liberal Govern- 
ment of that period had only been in office for three years, 
and when the by-elections had shown no certain proof that 
the country was decisively against it, Mr. Balfour demanded 
a dissolution, in order that an opportunity might be 
provided of “seeing whether or not they were the legiti- 
mate holders of office.” Mr. Balfour then assumed what 
he now denies: that, in case of any serious doubt on the 
subject, it was the duty of the Prime Minister to dissolve 
Parliament, without waiting for a defeat in the House 
of Commons. 

Sir Henry Fowler stated the matter with perfect correct- 
ness when he said that the theory of a fixed term of office 
for a Ministry was unknown to our system. The Septen- 
nial Act fixes a limit beyond which a Parliament may not 
last, not a term for which it must last or is entitled to last. 
The fixed term of office belongs, as Sir Henry said, to the 
American system or the French system; and in those 
countries the entire machinery of politics is adjusted to it. 
There is much to be said for this system; it gives all parties 
full notice of the consequences of an election, it saves the 
public from too frequent political agitation, it prevents 
surprise dissolutions and all the wasted effort and expenditure 
of false alarms. If the quadrennial period had been in force 
here, as in America, a decision on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
would have been taken last year, greatly to the peace and 
comfort of the community, and to the advantage of its 
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business interests. This, however, is not the British 
system ; and it is an entirely novel doctrine to treat the 
Septennial Act as if it provided a Government with a 
guaranteed term of office which expired at a given date. 
For the last two years we have lived in a chronic uncertainty 
as to whether the present Parliament might not be abruptly 
dissolved in the next week or the next month ; and, not- 
withstanding the new theory which is now submitted to us, 
no one doubts that, if it had suited his purpose to do so, 
Mr. Balfour would quite as cheerfully have ended the life 
of this Parliament as Lord Salisbury did that of the previous 
Parliament in 1900. The true doctrine is, as stated by 
Mr. Bagehot, Professor Dicey, and Sir William Anson, that 
a Ministry should retire or dissolve Parliament ‘‘ when it is 
shown to have lost the confidence of the House or the 
country ”’—one or other, or both of these things. 

Mr. Balfour’s claim is, on the contrary, that the Hoyse 
of Commons itself should be the sole judge. He will go 
when defeated, but not otherwise. This means, practically, 
that the Party whose conduct is in dispute should adjudicate 
in its own case. The authorities whom I have cited know 
nothing of this claim. They all insist, or imply, that 
public confidence is the final test ; and the case which they 
are considering is precisely that in which a Prime Minister 
obtains the support of his Party in defying public opinion. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Balfour satisfies even 
his own test ; for, six weeks ago, the policy deliberately put 
forward by the Government on the Fiscal Question was 
defeated by a unanimous vote of the House of Commons. 
When reminded of that fact, Mr. Balfour appeals to a new 
and revised code of constitutional maxims, invented by him- 
self to meet the emergencies of his singular position. A 
resolution of the House of Commons does not count, if he 
chooses to be absent, or if it is proposed by a private mem- 
ber, or if it deals with questions which are not to be the 
subject of actual legislation in the existing Parliament. In 
short, Mr. Balfour is not to be out, unless he gives himself 
out ; and, if the bowling is too hot, he can retire to the 
pavilion. On these principles a Government may last 
indefinitely, though it is out of touch, not only with the 
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public, but with its own followers on the question which 
most interests the country. 

It seems to me particularly important to combat Mr. 
Balfour’s theory that a Parliamentary challenge, involving 
the defeat of the Government, can be waived by the plea 
that the matter in question is not to be the subject of legis- 
lation in the existing Parliament. The House of Commons 
| is the Grand Inquest of the nation; and it is entitled to hold 
| the Government to account for its opinions as well as its 
acts. When a Government announces that it proposes to 
| “* reverse, delete, and annul,” the fiscal policy of the country, 
| it does something more than express an opinion. It acts 
powerfully in prejudice of that policy; and, so long as it 
: exists, it throws the whole weight of official authority 
against it. It also inflicts great inconvenience and suspense 
upon the trade interests of the country. None of these 
results can be called academic; and, if ever there was a 
case in which a Parliamentary censure should count as fatal, 
it must be a case of this kind. Yet we have seen Mr. Balfour 
walking out of the House of Commons for fear his majority 
should desert him, and declaring the censure of the House 
to be of no effect because the question does not concern the 
present Parliament, or because it is raised by a private 
member. If these theories are accepted, we shall have a new 
liberty for Governments, and a fresh limitation of the power 
of Parliaments. The former, having once seized the reins of 
Government, will be able to use their position to promote 
movements and causes unauthorised by Parliament and 
against its wishes ; the latter will be told, when it seeks to 
interfere, that it has no concern with matters which are not 
to be the subject of immediate legislation. It will be said 
that the remedy of a formal vote of censure remains ; but, if 
Mr. Balfour’s theory is accepted, there is no reason why it 
should not extend to that also, and a day refused for any 
motion which he chooses to describe as “‘ academic.” But 
a resolution condemning the policy of the Government is as 
much the act of the House of Commons when proposed by 
a private member as it is when proposed by a leader of 
Opposition ; and a Prime Minister who lays down the rule 
that a private member’s motion should have no validity, and 
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be followed by no practical results, seriously encroaches upon 
the rights of the House. If the House, as a whole, is to 
preserve any of its waning powers against the Executive and 
ex-Executive, it is essential that the private member should 
maintain his right of challenge against Mr. Balfour’s 
reflection on it. 

We thus see that the Prime Minister has, in the last 
two years, invented a variety of new maxims and precedents 
which, in their aggregate effect, tend to the divorce of 
Parliament from public opinion, and to the unchecked 
autocracy of any Minister who can command a majority for 
the period of the Septennial Act. It must be added, how- 
ever, that it is only a Conservative Minister who could con- 
ceivably act thus. If we could imagine a Liberal Minister 
attempting to do as Mr. Balfour has done, these last two 
years, we may be quite certain that the House of Lords 
would have taken advantage of the state of opinion to block 
all progress and force an appeal to the country. That would 
be a perfectly legitimate exercise of the functions of a 
Second Chamber ; but for all constitutional purposes our 
Second Chamber in this country ceases to exist when a 
Conservative Government comes into power. We thus have 
a system which is all checks and balances, when a Liberal 
Ministry is in office, but which is without check or safe- 
guard of any kind, when a Unionist Ministry takes the reins. 

In these circumstances, it is brought home to us, that 
the British Constitution, instead of being the best in the 
world, may be turned into very nearly the worst by a 
Minister who chooses to disregard its unwritten obligations. 
Thanks to its Septennial Act, the British Parliament may be 
kept from contact with the electors for a longer period than 
the Parliament of any other considerable Power in the 
world. The limit of the French Parliament is four years, 
of the German five, and of the Italian five. The American 
House of Representatives get a certain proportion of new 
members every two years. Most of these countries have 
real vetos, Royal or Presidential, and other effective checks 
upon Governments which obviously set themselves against 
public opinion. Here we have no checks—at all events, 
when a Conservative Government is in power. 
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The objections to Mr. Balfour’s procedure are not merely 
theoretical. It threatens us with long periods of govern- 
ment by Ministers who, having lost their power of carrying 
legislation or coming to important decisions, are wholly 
absorbed in the petty politics of escaping defeat. The Prime 
Minister has not thought at all of the annoyance, incon- 
venience, and unnecessary expense inflicted on the immense 
numbers of people whose occupations and interests depend 
upon politics—and whose do not in some degree ?—by the 
incessant false alarms and smothered crises of the last two 
years. We can neither get away from political controversy, 
nor bring it to any decisive issue; and, all the while, 
there hangs over the business world the incessant threat of 
a change in commercial policy, which must affect the largest 
interests. All this follows inevitably when there is a general 
consciousness that the Government is irretrievably out of 
touch with public sentiment. Indeed, the smooth work- 
ing of our unwritten constitution depends on the assumption 
that, when this stage is reached, a Prime Minister will 
resign his charge or dissolve Parliament. He is, in this 
respect, the guardian, not of his Party’s interest, but of 
the public interest ; and, unless he recognises this ultimate 
duty, the Constitution becomes an exceedingly imperfect 
instrument of the popular will. 

The case is plain; but the remedies, I admit, are not 
easy to apply. ‘The suggestion that the King should revive 
the prerogative of dissolving Parliament of his own initia- 
tive, is not one that a Liberal can entertain. The principle 
that the King acts on the advice of his Ministers needs to 
be guarded against all encroachment. My own opinion is, 
that the Septennial Act should be repealed, and the legal 
duration of Parliament reduced to five, or even four years. 
But, whatever the remedy may be, we cannot do wrong to 
record our dissent from the doctrine that a Prime Minister 
owes no deference to public opinion, so long as he commands 
a majority in the Houseof Commons. That is not only not 
the constitutional doctrine, but a positive inversion of it. 

J. A. SPENDER 
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HE introduction of Chinese Labour into the Trans- 
vaal is frequently described as the introduction of 
slavery. 

If, however, indentured labour in itself deserves that 
title, slavery has never ceased in the Empire; and the 
British Government, in 1834, merely freed one set of 
slaves to replace them by others. Indentured labour exists, 
indeed, in 18 British Colonies: and it is regulated by 150 
Colonial Ordinances and 40 Indian Acts. But the system 
introduced by the Transvaal Ordinance differs in every 
possible way—law, administration, attitude towards labourers, 
and the motives for their employment—from those prevail- 
ing elsewhere. And herein lies the true objection to the 
scheme. 

The whole law for the Chinese in the Transvaal is 
contained in the Ordinance of 1904. The Act is short. 
Of its 35 sections, eleven consist of definitions and technicali- 
ties; two allow for the framing of Regulations by the Trans- 
vaal Government, and by that of Natal, through whose 
territory the labourers must pass ; two settle the duration of 
contract ; three arrange for the transfer of labourers ; two 
only are for their protection against arbitrary removal and 
against the withholding of pay by employers; seventeen 
are purely restrictive.’ 

These restrictions aim at preventing the three evils 
most dreaded in connection with the Chinese : their escape 
to other colonies, their permanent settlement in Africa, 
their competition with white men. To guard against 
these, the Ordinance contains drastic checks on the labourers’ 


1 These numbers = 37 ; but two of the provisions named are in sub-sections. 
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liberty, work, and career, quite unparalleled in other laws on 
indentured labour. 

There appears to be little chance of the Chinese escap- 
ing from the Rand. They must reside on the “ premises,” 
which word is not defined, under a manager appointed by 
the employers ; they may only leave them with a written 
permit ; and then they must not be away more than forty- 
eight hours. The granting of permits is optional. The 
labourers must always carry passports to show on the demand 
of any police officer ; and they can be arrested without 
warrant if found without these papers. The penalty is £10 
or one month’s imprisonment ; and, throughout the Ordin- 
ance, any sentence may include hard labour. 

Now, in all other colonies, indentured labourers enjoy 
a fair measure of personal liberty. They dwell, with their 
families, in separate huts, and can claim permits for periods 
varying from one to three weeks, after doing a certain 
amount of work. In some places, there are frequent roll-calls 
which all coolies must attend ; but that is to ensure medical 
inspection. A labourer, it is true, is liable to arrest for 
“desertion” if absent from work without leave beyond a 
certain time, e.g., three days in Fiji, seven in British Guiana. 
But there must always be a warrant; and, of all the 
Colonies, only Fiji imposes hard labour for breaches of the 
Ordinance. Mauritius,’ in 1867, created a system of pass- 
ports and police control, similar to that of the Transvaal ; 
but it was for ex-coolies only, and was abolished in 1871, 
as reducing immigrants to the level of convicts, and leading 
to gross abuses on the part of the police. The intention 
of the Ordinance of 1867 was to induce coolies to re-inden- 
ture, instead of becoming free labourers or turning to 
vagrancy. But the Regulations of 1868 and 1869 were more 
severe than this aim justified ; and the Executive Regulations 
were even harsher, and, in points, illegal. Under this 
system the ex-coolies had to buy various tickets, permits, 
a portrait, &c. ; if any of these documents were lost, they 
had to buy duplicates at an increased charge, and, while 
waiting for these, to buy “ permits to work.” The police 


1 Geoghegan’s Report on Indian Emigrants, 1871, Brit. Mus., P.P., Vol. 
47, 1874, pp. 91 et seq. 
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could enter their dwellings at any hour to inspect these 
papers. At frequent intervals the police would scour the 
country, and arrest as vagrants any Indian, at home or at 
work, as well as on the highways, who seemed to be an 
“‘ex-coolie under the Act,” and whose papers were irregular, 
or were thought to be so by some policeman who could not 
read. In one year there were 7,000 cases of arrest by the 
police of persons who were innocent of breaking the law, 
or exempt from its jurisdiction, and 2,500 detentions of 
persons who were certainly not vagrants. Conviction 
was followed by sentences according to the Vagrant Code 
of 1842. 

The Transvaal Ordinance contains eight sections dealing 
with the re-patriation of the Chinese, so that they shall 
never settle in the Colony. All coolies, with their families, 
are to be sent back by the Government, at the employers’ 
expense, as the contracts expire. This is the one reference 
in the Ordinance, to possible family ties of the labourers. 
The Lieut.-Governor may also return any coolies if illness, 
insanity, or crime makes them useless as labourers, but not, 
as in Jamaica, if it is found they are badly treated or have 
been deceived. If any refuse to return they are to be punished, 
and then sent back forcibly. They are, further, forbidden 
to acquire or lease land, houses, or any property, nor may 
anyone give them work ; ; so that it really seems impossible 
for them to live in the colony after the contracts lapse. 

There is nothing at all corresponding to this in the laws 
of other colonies for Indians. All, except Natal, though 
they grant a return passage if desired, encourage them 
to stay on as free permanent settlers. Time-expired 
coolies have their village settlements, their grants of land, 
the chance of investing savings, and of developing industries. 
In Mauritius, more than two-thirds of the whole population 
are Indian coolies, or their descendants ; and vital statistics 
show that they are the most robust race there. In Jamaica, 
ex-coolies conduct the entire banana industry, which is 
replacing the failing sugar-trade; in British Guiana, they 
have saved the Colony the cost of importing rice by grow- 
ing it themselves. Everywhere coolies have been allowed 
to hold land and property ; and the Colonial Governments 
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report it as a good sign that they do invest their savings in 
this way, instead of taking them back to India. The coolies 
come, not merely as labourers, but as necessary and welcome 
additions to the population. 

Five sections, and most of the penalties of the Transvaal 
Ordinance, deal with the last of the apprehended evils—the 
possibility that the Chinese will supplant the Europeans. 
The Ordinance stipulates that the immigrants shall be em- 
ployed solely in unskilled labour—ze., that which is usually 
performed by natives—in exploiting minerals in the Wit- 
watersrand District; and the text of the importers’ and 
recruiters’ licences, of the contract and its schedules, and 
especially the list of fifty-five trades forbidden to the 
Chinese, seem to secure this. Yet all who know the mines 
of South Africa consider this the weakest part of the scheme, 
and agree that the mine-owners cannot maintain these re- 
strictions, even if they, at present, intend to do so. Already 
one has broken down; the post of “overseer of native 
labour,” hitherto held by white men, may now be given to 
the Chinese, as they will not work under foreigners. 

Then again, much skilled labour, performed by machinery 
which only Europeans may tend, can be done by hand, and 
then becomes unskilled. The term “ exploitation of minerals ” 
is also elastic. It may include building and other skilled 
work required for the personal needs of the miners ; and 
other countries have found that the Chinese, introduced for 
hard manual toil, do succeed in entering light, skilled trades 
and businesses. A summary of public opinion on this 
restriction is, that if there were a few white men against 
many Chinese, the whites would go; and the other restric- 
tions appear equally futile. If 300,000 Chinese—the num- 
ber proposed—come, they will be equal to the whole 
population of the Transvaal ; and the Government may not 
be able to deal with them as it wishes. ‘ You cannot starve 
or imprison them, if they demand the rights of free men.” 
The Chinese Government might insist on relaxation, just as 
the Indian Government interfered with the Natal law, 
which excluded its subjects from citizen rights. Moreover, 
if the wives come, they cannot be shut up; and their 


children will be British subjects. The interests of the mine- 
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owners are all on the side of relaxation ; and, as they have 
induced the Government to pass the law, so they can make 
the Government change it. They could even threaten to 
close the mines. Even under the existing law, however, 
employers, to save themselves trouble and expense, will be 
tempted to relax the conditions, and also to use the Chinese 
for any work on hand. They can urge, for instance, that 
it does not affect the country, what particular Chinamen 
are there, and so escape the cost of returning one set and 
bringing in others. 

These are the sections that involve positive hardships to 
the coolies ; the faults of the rest of the Ordinance are those 
of omission. There is no protection from violence, injustice, 
or overwork, and very little against misrepresentation by 
employers. India has always insisted that the colonies 
employing her subjects should provide for them as human 
beings, who have families and friends from whom they may 
not be separated, and who are capable of preferences as to 
employer, place of employment, arrangement of dwellings, 
&c. There is, further, in these colonies, competition among 
employers ; and this strengthens the laws and helps to secure 
fair play, holidays, good conditions of work, and of every day 
life. There is no such competition in the Transvaal. The 
mine-owners form one body, the Chamber of Mines; and it is 
this body of employers which engages all the labourers, by 
“‘ previous”’ contract through its agents in China. The 
original plan was for the mines to count, technically as 
well as actually, as one employer, so that coolies could 
be sent to any part of the Rand at the mine-owners’ will. 
But British sentiment, which has always opposed transfer 
without the labourer’s consent, opposed this absolute power 
to move men over so wide an area as the whole Rand ; and 
therefore, by a slight change in the Ordinance, recruiters 
were empowered to engage labourers for some one group of 
mines, and the men can only be moved about within their 
own group. If they go to another group, ie. to a “new 
licensed importer,” they are considered as “transferred,” 
and must be registered by the Superintendent. 

The labourers, it is true, may not be moved to new 
dwellings or a new place of work, without a written per- 
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mit; but that is part of the policy which keeps every 
coolie under supervision. The other clause which protects 
the labourer is that which imposes a fine of £50, or one 
month’s imprisonment, on any employer who withholds 
wages. But there is a penalty of £500, or two years’ im- 
prisonment, for employing the Chinese on labour other than 
unskilled, or for selling or licensing land to them or on 
their behalf. 

As regards the labourers’ assent to the terms offered, the 
Ordinance enacts that the official (Transvaal Emigration 
Agent) who licences recruiters and witnesses the signatures 
to the contract, must first explain the conditions, and then 
certify that he has done so, and that the labourers accept 
them—that is to say, he acts as his own witness. 

Now the recruiting of Indian coolies, for the tropical 
colonies, is done under Indian, not Colonial laws ; labourers 
can be engaged only in their own districts, before their 
own magistrates, who act as independent witnesses. No 
Indian subjects can be taken to the ports till there is 
evidence that they are fit and willing, and that they fully 
understand the contract ; and Indian officials apply further 
tests at the depdts, before embarkation. The actual 
recruiters may be the agents of employers, as is the case in 
Mauritius; but more often they act for the Colonial or 
Provincial Governments, and in all cases they work under 
the Protector, who represents the British and the Indian 
Governments on behalf of the immigrants. 

The health of the labourer is rarely mentioned in the 
Ordinance. Employers must show, when they apply for 
licences, that they will have sanitary accommodation ready ; 
and the Governor of Natal, the “transit ” State, is required 
to arrange for the medical examination of coolies as their 
ships arrive, and for the rejection and return of the unfit. 
This necessity for the coolies to pass through Natal is not 
likely to lessen the severity of the law. The immigrants are 
entirely under Natal Regulations, from landing at Durban 
to their arrival on the Rand ; and the coolie system in that 
colony is very much harsher and more controlled by em- 
ployers than that of any other British colony. 

The Regulations under the Ordinance deal with many 
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points usually incorporated in the body of the Law. In 
India, no natives can even be recruited till satisfactory 
Regulations are in force. But the Transvaal Ordinance was 
three months old, and many Chinese were ready to embark, 
before the Chamber of Mines agreed to such provisions as 
to wages as the British Government could pass ; and several 
demands were ignored or over-ruled altogether by the 
Transvaal Government, acting for the mine-owners. China 
insisted that there should be a Chinese official in the Trans- 
vaal to protect the coolies, and that his consent and that of 
the labourers should be necessary to make transfer valid ; 
but she did not secure the right of access to mines and 
dwellings, where the Consul or his agent could see the 
actual treatment of the men, nor legal protection from 
corporal punishment by employers or headmen. 

The concessions to English demands include a fuller 
explanation of the terms, and especially of the various 
restrictions, in the text of the contract which is studied 
and signed by the labourers ; and there are some new pro- 
visions. Coolies are not to be separated from friends 
unnecessarily ; they may terminate their contract by paying 
the cost of their introduction. The provisions for health 
are still meagre. Recruits are not examined till they arrive 
at the depots on the coast. They are in charge, during the 
voyage, of a Surgeon Superintendent, who is appointed by 
the Emigration Agent, and paid a small fee for each coolie 
carried. The Chamber of Mines charters the ships, and it 
overruled the English demand that 1,000 should be the 
maximum number of men on board. This is the legal 
maximum for Indian coolies ; but the practice, founded on 
long experience, is to carry an average of qnly 800. The 
requirements of the British Government as to medical 
staff were also overruled ; but it did secure, “in the mine- 
owners’ own interests,” higher fees for the Superintendent, 
and some provision, in the importers’ licences, for good 
treatment during the voyage. English despatches, up to 
the day when the first ship-load of coolies sailed, expressed 
anxiety about the sanitary regulations, but were always met 
by Lord Milner’s assurance that the coolies had been specially 
selected for health and fitness, that they were all kept under 
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observation for twenty-five days before sailing, and that 
every possible precaution was taken. Yet, of the first ship- 
load—1,054 coolies under one surgeon and one Chinese 
assistant—three died on the voyage of sleeping sickness, 
forty more developed the disease before arrival and had to 
be sent home; and these, and other cases later at the mines, 
were all declared to be of long standing. 

Coolies are to have medicine and attendance from the 
employers during sickness, but not free shelter or food. 

The provisions made by other colonies to ensure health 
and comfort to the coolies are in strong contrast with the 
above. All Medical Superintendents, since the British 
Guiana enquiry of 1871, have been well paid civil servants, 
quite independent of the employers, and equal in status to 
the Protector. Many colonies—e.g., Jamaica—insist that 
coolies be fed, sheltered, and even paid, during sickness; and 
all the Ordinances give full regulations as to hospitals, 
inspection, diet, &c., and impose heavy penalties on the 
employers for any neglect. 

To English ideas, the fact that as yet only two wives 
have come out with the Chinese is the most striking defect 
of the Transvaal system. The Ordinance implies that the 
labourer may bring his wife ; the later Regulations, at the 
instance of the British Government, stipulate that this 
shall be at the importer’s expense, that children under sixteen 
may also come, and that the coolie may even send for them 
to join him at the mines. But there are conditions attached 
that render these concessions almost nominal. The labourer 
is to register full particulars of wife and children when he 
is recruited in China ; a special licence is needed to import 
them, and this must not be given till the Transvaal Govern- 
ment is satisfied that there is suitable provision at the 
mines. Neither the Ordinance, nor the Regulations, nor even 
the Instructions to Recruiters, contain any guarantee that 
the coolies will know of this offer, or that the mine-owners 
will provide the necessary dwellings. The most favourable 
reports on the compounds, which are being adapted to 
Chinese needs, suggest defects in space and cleanliness, lack 
of separation of sleeping and living quarters, &c., which 
make them most unfit for women. On the other hand, to 
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provide dwellings would entail great expense and trouble to 
the employers. It so happens that the Chinese recruits have 
no wives, or do not wish to bring them ; but, if it were 
otherwise, the presence of families on the Rand would greatly 
increase the responsibility of the Government and the 
hostility of South Africa generally, while the dangers, even 
to morality, would exceed those of the present conditions 
if there were the slightest flaw in the arrangements made 
for transit, housing, and daily life. 

The last question settled by the Regulations was that of 
wages. The British Parliament had been assured that the 
Chinese should receive at least as much as the natives ; they 
should therefore have a minimum daily wage of 15. 6d. It 
was thought, too, that piece-work should bring in 50 
cent. more, and that both rates ought to be clearly specified 
in the contract. Lord Milner, however, refused to give 
more than his personal assurance that the Chinese would earn 
these amounts, on the grounds that a legal minimum wage 
tended to slackness. He promised, however, that all should 
be offered piece-work when it was practicable. The British 
Government persisted in demanding a fair minimum wage, 
or piece-work, open to all, and so arranged that all might 
earn this minimum without pressure ; it therefore rejected 
the mine-owners’ promise to fix the daily minimum at 1s. 
(which was less than the rate to which they had tried to 
reduce wages after the war), and to offer piece-work to 60 
per cent. of the Chinese on arrival. The Chamber of 
Mines, being anxious to set the Law, now twelve weeks old, 
in motion, agreed to a daily wage of 15s. 6d. ; but finally Lord 
Milner withdrew this concession and restored the 1s. rate, 
only promising to raise it to 1s. 6d. if, after six months, the 
average coolie’s earnings were proved to be less than that of 
the natives. 

This, then, is the Law governing Chinese Labour in the 
Transvaal. But, as Sir John Grant, speaking about laws for 
Indian emigrants, nearly seventy years ago, said : ‘“ The state 
of the law is a small matter compared with the state of 
public feeling and the administration of the law.” Now, as 
the whole administration of the Ordinance is in the hands 
of employers, or of officials appointed by the Governor 
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who has throughout represented the employers’ interests, it 
will not be unfair to take the intentions of employers 
towards the coolies, which are shown in their original 
schemes and drafts, as some indication of the spirit in which 
the law will be executed. The Ordinance, as first drafted, 
did not require the labourers to know, or understand, or 
even sign their contracts; and the restrictions of liberty, 
promotion, etc., were not mentioned in the text. The 
Labour Association, as sole employer and importer, could 
send men to any part of the mining district ; and no means 
were at first provided whereby the labourers could obtain 
access to the Superintendent, if they wished to complain. 

Only as regards personal liberty were the original 
schemes more favourable than the Law now in force. The 
men were to live in settlements, as “ traders object to the 
compound system”; and they might move freely within 
one mile of their work, ‘‘ for the sake of health and trade.” 
This was the single reference to the coolies’ health which 
was made during the mine-owners’ debates ; and liberty of 
the labourers was scarcely more considered. One member 
suggested in the Council that twelve hours, instead of forty- 
eight, should be the time limit for permits of absence. 

It is clear, then, that neither the Laws, nor the spirit of 
their administration, contain any of those safeguards for the 
Chinese in the Transvaal that exist elsewhere for Indian 
immigrants ; and the atmosphere in which the coolies will 
work and move is created by social and political factors 
quite as unfavourable. Their employers are only interested in 
getting the largest return from their labour, while admitting 
that their presence is an evil ; the Government is pledged 
to protect the rest of the Colony from this evil, by enforcing 
the restrictions ; everyone else is pledged to get the Chinese 
out of the colony as soon as possible. If the restrictions 
break down, what is to protect them against the greed of 
employers, or the jealousy and hostility of the rest of the 
population? Other colonies receive Indians as the subjects 
of the same Empire ; they are answerable for them to an 
ever-vigilant Government ; they respect them for doing 
the work no one else in the colony can do, the work by 
which the colony lives. But the Chinese come to the 
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Transvaal as rivals, to do work that others wish to do; and 
they cannot depend on China for protection. For sixty 
years men have been emigrating from China; and their 
Government kept no records, made no enquiry, as to their 
fate. It did not even make Regulations till now, though 
300,000 men are estimated to have left the country and 
barely 500 to have returned, between 1847 and 1871. When, 
as in the case of Peru and the Pacific Islands, the traffic 
became too horrible, it was Portugal, and England, and the 
United States, that interfered in the interests of civilisation ; 
never China herself. Certainly, the Chinese emigrate to 
Malay, and endure many hardships for low wages; but 
Malay allows them to become free labourers, traders, even 
settlers. And it is near their home. There are no such 
motives for migration to the Transvaal. Whether they 
come for the terms offered, or with the idea of defying the 
law, nothing but hopelessness or necessity at home could 
make the Chinese choose South Africa; and it is just this 
idea of despair behind their formal consent that makes the 
whole scheme seem like slavery. 

The men have no hope, either in submission or rebellion, 
no interest in their present or future ; they are forbidden by 
law to raise themselves, or to bargain with their masters. 
And the Government is not only pledged to maintain this 
law, but must do so for the labourers’ own protection. 

Indentured labour has been called “a modern system of 
enslaving men, differing from the former by the employ- 
ment of fraud instead of force to make its victims captive.” 
But men can be slaves without forcible capture or ill- 
treatment. They may be treated justly and kindly, they 
may even have legal rights against their masters ; but if 
they have lost or yielded the right to raise themselves by 
their own powers, to change their relations with their 
employers, and if Government enforces these relations, they 
are practically slaves. And this is just the position of the 
Chinese, as defined in the Transvaal Ordinance, though it is 
doubtful if their contracts would be held valid in English 
law. 

To conclude. The Chinese have been brought to the 
Transvaal by a small, non-resident section of the population, 
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for certain reasons that can be proved to be invalid or 
inadequate as soon as uttered; for certain other reasons, so 
opposed to all the true permanent interests of the colony, 
that they are not openly expressed at all. Yet the importers 
have been able to overrule the wishes of the whole perman- 
ent population, to ignore the warnings from fellow colonies, 
to defy public opinion at home, and to depart from all preced- 
ents in Labour Laws. Success may bring material gain, from 
larger output and reduced wages, for a limited time. But it 
can only benefit the mine-owners ; it must bring evils, social 
and moral, and therefore lasting, to the whole colony. 
Failure, however, involves political disasters, troubles with 
the other colonies, which only the mine-owners, having no 
stake in the real interests of the country, will escape ; and 
the whole system is so at variance with every tradition of 
fairness and humanity, that it seems it must fail, that public 
opinion will not long tolerate the legal enforcement of what 
is practically penal servitude on a large scale. Granting, as 
Lord Milner said, “that there is no reason in nature or 
common sense why the Chinese should not be used to fulfil 
a temporary need, without saddling the colony altogether,” 
yet, if there is no place in the Transvaal for them to come in 
as free men, no safety to other races if they live under fair 
conditions, then they should not come in at all. 

Mr. Bryce, looking forward to a time, less than one 
hundred years hence, when the exhaustion of the mines will 
have made South Africa again a pastoral country, says that 
“the real future of the colony depends on the amalgamation 
of the races, and that a wise policy will seek to achieve this 
by natural and human forces.” So, a country must work 
for good, and guard against evil, long in advance; for 
‘“‘ Heaven,” quotes Mr. Bryce, “does not present its bills 
every Saturday night.” 

Doris BirNBAUM 
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HILDREN must be fed, if they are to become 

vigorous men and women. Family life must be 
strengthened, if parents are to retain their self-respect, and 
children develope the sense of obligation which will make 
them good citizens. 

The children whom the nation educates are often 
insufficiently fed. Statistics and doctors’ reports are not 
necessary to prove the fact. Visitors to the schools in poor 
neighbourhoods may convince themselves that, whether it 
be from poverty, ignorance, or carelessness, many of the 
children are ill-nourished, unfit to benefit by the teaching 
they receive, unlikely to become vigorous helpers of their 
country. The obvious remedy is free meals. But family 
life owes much of its strength to the family meal, whose 
preparation and expectation keep together the hearts of 
mother and children. The dinner or the supper in the 
home feeds the memories as well as the bodies of the 
children. It stores in their minds the thought of their 
parents’ care, it brings out their sympathy with one 
another’s needs, it teaches manners, provokes common con- 
versation, impresses the use of order. The family meal is 
thus the sacrament of family life, one of the means by which 
the home is kept together; and it is reverence for the home 
which makes the days of a people to be long in the land. 

The provision of free meals, gradually extending through 
the population, would thus remove one of the bonds of 
family life. Good mothers would naturally think—do as a 
fact think—that an ample dinner in the school is better than 
anything they can provide. They save themselves the 
worry of preparation, they feel free to go out to work ; and 
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so more and more of those little cares and graces which 
make up the home are lost. Fathers are less drawn 
homewards, and less impelled to press for higher wages ; and 
so money which would make a better home is missed. 
Here, then, is the problem. The children must be fed ; 
yet common feeding tends to relax the family life, which is 
as much the strength of a nation as the bones and muscles 
of its people. 

The problem is the more difficult, because the nation, in 
its satisfaction at its increasing wealth, has allowed many of 
the sources of family life to dry up. The little England 
which made the greater England was more truly an England 
of homes than the England of to-day, with its aggregations of 
featureless streets and model dwellings. Our fathers, who 
remembered, it may be, a cottage and its garden, who grew 
up sharing their parents’ interest in their work or their 
neighbours, could say and feel: “there is no place like 
home,” and loved their country : 


‘“* Accounting her all living lands above, 
In justice, and in mercy, and in love.” 


The change is shown by the remarks of the children 
who now go out of London to spend their holidays in the 
country ; they frequently tell their wonder at the fulness 
of the cottagers’ life, the order of their meals, the house- 
wife’s care, the common interests in the family talk. The 
aliens, too, who settle in East London, are remarkable for their 
different habits as to the home. The Jewish mother rarely 
goes out to work ; and her one morning care is her children’s 
meal. The English mother often hurries her child off to 
school with a bit of dry bread and a penny to buy anything ; 
the Jewish mother, whose circumstances are as poor, or poorer, 
will have ready at the dinner hour a dish of hot, fat, and 
nourishing food. The result is that, among the Jews, there 
are no underfed children, and, among many foreigfiers 
settled in London, family life holds together young and 
old, though their homes are as poor as those of their 
English neighbours. 

In the great towns, the children in the streets are 
indeed lights in darkness. There are no children like 
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the English, none so seriously happy and so free, none 
so loveable and so boldly original. But, as they grow 
up, they miss the inspiration and restraint of family 
life. They become wage-earners, and bargain with their 
mother for board ; they take their pleasures without their 
parents ; they keep themselves to themselves ; they do not 
recognise the obligation of being ‘‘ good company ”; they are 
not intelligent, and are inclined to recognise no duty which 
cannot be enforced. There are faults in the English people 
to-day which may be traced largely to that decay of family 
life which has followed their aggregation in hordes, as if 
they had no other use than to be “instruments of production.” 

In our great towns, indeed, family life counts for so little, 
that many reformers become impatient if anything is said 
about its preservation. “The children are hungry, feed 
them ; your talk about the home is sentiment.” “ If meals 
are provided, the mothers will have more time for home 
work ”—as if the children’s care were not the chief home 
work. Well; they may be so far right, that it is necessary 
to feed the children ; but they are not right in thinking 
that the family is irreparably lost as a factor in progress, or 
that well-fed individuals, untrained and undeveloped by 
home responsibilities, would form either a happy or a useful 
community. 

The problem is thus complicated, both by the extent to 
which neglect has allowed the children’s need to grow, and 
also by the indifference which has watched the relaxation of 
family life. The children’s hunger is now greater than can 
be satisfied without the establishment of some machinery ; 
family life is so broken up that it hardly seems worth 
preservation. 

The first step in the solution of a problem is a concep- 
tion of the whole object desired. ‘ Where there is no 
vision the people perished.” What do we want? A city of 
individuals, or a city of homes—a city where poor parents 
will surrender the care of the children, or a city where 
no one shall be too poor to have his own home, with 
sufficient room for family pleasure, and sufficient food for 
family strength—a city where the children will be fed at a 
barrack mess, or one where they will sit round a table wisely 
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and amply spread by a mother’s skilled and thoughtful 
care, out of their father’s just wages? The latter is surely 
the city of our vision. For its completion the State has 
much to do—common pleasures and common resources to 
supply—undue monopolies and unjust aggressions to reform ; 
but the home varieties and home charms must be preserved 
which give interest to common intercourse, and educate the 
heart to become the source of thought. The French reformer 
recognised the value of such education. When he had 
drawn up an excellent scheme for the upbringing of all the 
children of the nation in national nurseries and homes, he 
made it a part of the constitution of his scheme, that each 
committee in charge of one of those institutions should 
include at least five experienced fathers of families. Many 
reformers, like the Frenchman, forget that the success of 
their schemes depends on home or spiritual influences, which 
their schemes destroy. 

The influences of family life are still strong, though 
they have been so broken up and disregarded. The institu- 
tion may be said to be in a transition state. The old 
patriarchal authority, which required unquestioning obedi- 
ence, is going, as surely as the old parental authority which 
had the power of life and death is gone. In the family of 
the future, parents will be less tyrannical and more courteous ; 
and children will be less servile and more appreciatively 
respectful. It will allow for more freedom, for more 
independence, and for stronger individualities ; but it will 
be as great a school of feeling as in the past. A transition 
state is one which needs delicate handling. Family life 
among the masses of the people is unstable ; and a rash 
interference with duties long recognised as obligatory would 
greatly prejudice its advance. Family life, it may be said, 
is not “going out,” any more than “nationalities” are 
going out; both are “going on” to a higher level. 
Because family life is not dead, because its influence is 
necessary in the city of our vision, it is very important 
to discover how the children may be fed, and family life 
be strengthened for its development in the future. 

The ideal way would be, that personal care should meet 
individual need. It is conceivable that, while people with 
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the power to give help so far outnumber the people who 
need help, a friend might be found to search with patience 
for the cause of each case of ill-nourishment. The causes 
are many. It is sometimes ignorance, which gives ample 
food but not of the sort which has any value. Love with- 
out knowledge feeds babies on cake, and children on tinned 
meat. It is sometimes disease, which, for want of treat- 
ment, consumes the child’s life. It is sometimes careless- 
ness, which lets dirt accumulate and the children shift for 
themselves. It is sometimes poverty. The cause might 
in each case be discovered and then dealt with. It is con- 
ceivable, in a country in which so many people call them- 
selves Christians, that enough might be found who, 
following their Master, would bear their neighbours’ sins 
as well as their poverty. A friendly and self-giving interest 
would often take away the ignorance or the carelessness ; 
and a generous and wise gift would often prevent poverty. 

But, even if it may be hoped that Christian charity may 
some day put on modern garments, and in the old spirit 
serve present needs, still the cry presses. ‘‘ The children 
starve; they cannot wait till love revives; they must. be 
fed.” Then the practical way is at once to establish some 
machinery by which dinners may be provided. 

Sir Charles Elliott, a notable administrator and a devoted 
servant of London children, sets out a complete scheme in 
the May Number of the Empire Review. His article is 
valuable as a summary of past history and experience. His 
proposal is, that a Relief Committee in each necessitous 
school shall control officials—inspectors and others— 
appointed by the education authority, and a fund supplied 
by voluntary subscriptions, that members of the Relief 
Committee shall make enquiries into home conditions, 
that every underfed child shall be provided with food, and 
that the cost shall be recoverable from parents able to pay. 
Sir John Gorst, who is crowning his career as the children’s 
representative in Parliament, by his passionate protest 
against the neglect which has left so many underfed in the 
schools, differs only from Sir Charles Elliott as to the 
remedy, in that he would employ an official committee using 
public money. 
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Great is the controversy between advocates of food 
supplied by voluntary subscriptions, and that supplied by 
rates or taxes. There is much to be said on each side, 
much which, from an administrative point of view, is 
important ; but, after all, the effect on the recipients is in 
either case the same. It does not in the least matter, as far 
as family life is concerned, out of what pocket the money 
comes. The eternal distinction of Charity is that it 1s 
personal, the gift of man to man, warmed by feeling and 
guided by knowledge, where the gift and the giver go 
together. The State can by no lavishness take the place of 
such charity ; and, even when Charity creates a fund, which 
it administers through offices and officials, the personality is 
lost, and the recipients feel nothing of the power of personal 
care and thought. 

The objections to such a “ practical way ” of solving 
the problem are the same, whether it be undertaken by 
committees of visitors or by some official body. In the 
first place, trust in the power of selecting is doomed to dis- 
appointment. There is no inspector, there is no human 
knowledge, which can decide what parent should, and what 
parent should not, be bound to feed his own children. There 
is no human being who will not feel humiliated at being 
called on to justify his poverty to a stranger, and take his 
place among the dependants. There are no human beings, 
either, who will not feel themselves unfairly treated when, 
after the exertion of self-denial to feed their children, they 
hear that better-off and more careless or more selfish parents 
have received help. 

In the first place, therefore, these attempts to decide by 
investigation, these summonses to parents to disclose the 
secrets of home which ought to be sacred, these provoca- 
tions to inter-family jealousies, prejudice the strength of 
family life ; and, in the second place, the public provision 
of the common meal gradually does away with the meal, 
which is often the strength of the home, as a meal has in 
other times been found to be the strength of a tribe, a guild, 
or a church. 

The Local Government Board has now issued its Order 
authorising Guardians to give the children food, and to use 
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their judgment in treating the cost as a loan, recoverable 
from the parents. The Order, put into plain language, is a 
direction to increase out-relief in the shape of free dinners, 
and has all the disadvantages just noticed, with the added 
disadvantages which belong to the system of Poor Law 
relief. There will be humiliation on the part of parents 
forced into association with the destitute; there will be 
indignation at evident injustice. There will be marked 
variety of administration. One Board of Guardians will 
do nothing for anybody; another will do everything for 
everybody. As the Order now stands, the poorest London 
rate-payers will have to bear the heaviest charges; if the 
Order is amended, and the charge placed on some common 
fund, local extravagance will be encouraged. 

The advocates of all these practical methods make a 
great boast of their invocation of the law to compel parents 
to fulfil their responsibilities. But here, again, experience 
shows that it is hard to measure degrees of neglect—very 
hard for any outsider, or any magistrate, to decide how far 
excuses are valid ; and almost impossible to get convictions 
which reach the moral sense of the community. After all 
this examination, therefore, of suggested solutions of the 
problem the question still recurs: ‘Can the children who 
are now underfed be provided with food, without blighting 
the influences which surround family life? Is it possible to 
give food without wounding anyone’s self-respect, and 
leave to the parents the ennobling duty of providing and 
preparing the family meal?” The essential qualification 
seems to me to be universality of relief. ‘There must be no 
attempt at distinguishing between characters, no assumption 
of power to judge between deserving and undeserving, no 
marking off a class as a “dependent” or a “ pauper ” class, 
nothing which may increase in the nation habits of suspicion 
or of cringing. 

Two suggestions have been made. 

(1) A breakfast of porridge, with milk and treacle, might 
be prepared in certain central schools at 8 o’clock, open to all 
school children, so that none might feel humiliated by 
coming, or aggrieved by being refused. The mischief of 
selection would be avoided. ‘The food would be such as 
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amply to sustain the children’s strength ; and its provision 
would not interfere with the preparation of other meals— 
dinner or supper—which, in the parents’ eyes, are more 
important. The early hour would call out effort, and 
perhaps induce earlier hours of going to bed. The meal 
should of course be daintily served, so as to encourage a care 
for order in eating; and it should be presided over by 
teachers, so that the children might have the sense of being 
guests to be entertained, and not just animals to be fed. 
The plan has been tried; and the responsible manager 
reports the satisfaction of children, teachers, and parents. 
But, as he truly says, it is not certain that the breakfasts 
would be so well received if “ given by order and not as a 
personal matter.” This particular manager’s intimacy with 
all concerned brought into the provision that personal 
element which made it, in the peculiar sense, “ charity.” 

(2) Another, more simple, and perhaps better suggestion 
is, that the Managers in every school should, without any 
distinction, provide the children with milk, and that the 
teachers should see to itsconsumption. ‘The milk would be 
food exactly fitted to the children’s needs; the habit of its 
use would prevent habits of unwise eating and drinking ; 
and—what is most important—the parents would in nowise 
feel themselves relieved from the duty of providing the 
regular meals. The present consumption of milk, it should 
be remembered, is far below what it ought to be, if the 
bodies of the people are to be properly nourished. The 
adoption of this suggestion would not, it may be added, 
interfere with the personal charity whose growing activity 
is a happy sign of the times. As society becomes more and 
more a city of friends, citizens able to guide, to teach, or to 
help, will be found to touch the causes, be they ignorance 
or carelessness or selfishness, of which the underfed child is 
only a symptom. Such charity has already accomplished 
much in this generation. 

It may be claimed then that the porridge breakfast or, 
better, free milk, meets the immediate needs of the ill- 
nourished children. And it leaves unsilenced in the ears of 
parents those calls which, irritating to their love of ease, are 
yet divinely ordered for their good. Parents would still feel 
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the duty of gathering their children together to share their 
meals; society would still feel the duty of going deeper into 
the causes of poverty. It would be a bad day for parents if, 
because the children were provided for, they themselves 
were free of responsibility ; it would be a worse day for 
society if, because it had taxed itself to give food to the 
children, it felt satisfied to give up caring that rents are 
too high, wages too low, and education insufficient. 

It may not always be a disgrace to poor parents that their 
children go to school unfed, though, in view of what the 
aliens do for their children, a little healthy reprobation 
would not be out of place. But it is a disgrace to rich 
society that the people perish for want of air, for want of 
water, for want of knowledge, for want of the care neigh- 
bours might give to neighbours, landlords to tenants, or 
employers to employed. The provision of porridge or milk 
in the schools would secure the children nourishment, and 
still leave parents and society face to face with undone 
duties. 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT 
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LONDON AND THE VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS 


HE Report on the London Voluntary Schools which 

is now before the County Council has roused more 
than ordinary interest. It throws upon the rates an 
estimated capital expenditure of a million and a half, and 
an annual expenditure of a quarter of a million ; and this 
quite apart from the cost to the private managers and 
owners of the school-buildings. 

The Report itself is a monument of industry. Twelve 
hundred closely-printed pages of summaries and statistics 
form a mighty, almost unassailable argument. Four 
hundred and thirty-eight schools have been considered in 
detail; their class-rooms and their teachers have been 
inspected. And the report contains precise suggestions for 
the improvement of schools and staff. 

We need not be surprised if such a Report has provoked 
a good deal of criticism and some indignation ; nor even if 
some critics have given vent to their indignation without 
first studying or appreciating the exact scope and meaning 
of the Report. It is humanly certain that none but those, 
whose business it has been to study the Report in sections 
from week to week for the last six months, ever will read 
it through. The rest must be content with partial 
—often very partial—selections. 

The first thing then is to realise, as accurately as we can, 
what is reported and what is proposed. As regards the 
buildings, we learn that, while a few are quite satisfactory, a 
quarter are wholly unsuitable for school purposes, and 
incapable of adaptation ; and that, of the remainder, the 
large majority, even with the suggested improvements, will 
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be unfit for permanent approval. Halls and teachers’ rooms 
rarely exist. Play-grounds are scarce and scanty : scarcest 
and scantiest where they are most needed. The class rooms 
are often ill lighted, ill ventilated, and overcrowded. 
The drains are defective in three-quarters of the schools. 
The staff is often inadequate, almost always ill trained. The 
work done is astonishingly good, considering the conditions. 

There is nothing in all this that will surprise anyone 
who has been interested in London education. It shows 
that, for years past, the children have been sacrificed to the 
schools, and that a considerable amount of public money 
has been wasted in attempting to do costly work under 
impossible conditions. 

Nor does any blame attach to those who built these 
schools. In 1870, there were known to be 200,000 
children in London needing schools. Buildings of all sorts 
were erected and crowded. Many mistakes were inevitable ; 
and these mistakes had to be made, not one at a time, but 
ten and twenty at atime. It was not till 1880 that the 
‘modern’ school-building began to appear. The suburbs 
which have sprung up in the last twenty years have no bad 
buildings. The older quarters are filled with schools, Board 
and Voluntary, built between 1860 and 1880, which were 
very welcome then, but are now rightly condemned. Year 
by year the School Board has been forced to remodel or ' 
rebuild its own old schools, at a cost of £8,000 to £20,000 
apiece. The Council has inherited at least fifty schools 
which still need to be re-modelled. 

Partial critics complain that so much attention is paid to 
mere bricks and mortar in elementary schools. We are 
told to contrast the class rooms at Eton or Harrow. There 
is a fraction of truth in this, which is worth appreciating. 
It is quite true that if a teacher in an elementary school 
were offered our old sixth-form room at Rugby, he would 
be shocked and dismayed. But then he would picture the 
room with ninety boys, and would assume that, with the aid 
of an ex-pupil-teacher, he would be expected to teach these 
boys for six hours a day. When he learnt that the class 
would never be more than twenty-five or thirty, his dismay 
would vanish quickly enough. When he learnt that he 
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would only be expected to teach them as a class for two or 
three hours a day, he would think he had fallen on easy 
times. I do not suggest that he would be right. I do say 
that the conditions of teaching are so different that to 
compare the two rooms is to darken counsel with words. 

But why, we shall be asked, should the classes in ele- 
mentary schools be twice as big as in secondary schools ? 
There is no good answer. But the reason why is clear 
enough—because of the expense. The cost of the building 
is a mere fraction of the cost of the staff. A school for 
1,000 children costs £20,000 to build: £1,000 a year 
covers interest and sinking fund. It costs £3,000 a year to 
staff ; and, if it were staffed as a secondary school is staffed, 
it would cost at least £5,000. This is an explanation, not 
a justification. The teacher in an elementary school need 
not be so highly qualified as in a secondary school. But 
thirty boys from poor homes need just as much training, 
discipline, stimulus, inspiration—call it what you will—as 
thirty boys from well-to-do homes. Meanwhile, it is clear 
why the teacher who has to teach fifty or sixty boys for six 
hours a day is far more concerned with the mere material 
conditions—the lighting and arrangement of the room— 
than the teacher who teaches twenty-five or thirty boys for 
three or four hours. 

Returning now to the actual proposals for the improve- 
ment of the voluntary (non-provided) schools, it will be 
noted that, in the matter of staffing, the scheme is com- 
paratively generous. In small and badly-built schools the 
staff is always bound to be costly. But even in the larger 
schools—those with upwards of 200 places—the Report con- 
templates a distinctly smaller number of scholars per teacher 
than in the Council’s schools! Partly, but by no means 
wholly, this is due to the use of less highly trained teachers. 
I welcome smaller classes anywhere, provided always that 

1 The average class in the Council’s schools is 55 on the roll, 48 in 
attendance. The staff proposed for a non-provided school with 200 to 250 
places is Head, four certificated, two uncertificated assistants. The Com- 
mittee expects that the new scheme of salaries will attract sufficient teachers. 
I doubt it. The scheme is a great improvement; but it does least where 


most was needed—for the women. There are now over 500 vacancies in 
the Council’s own schools. 
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good teachers are to be obtained ; and only trust that the 
Council will see its way next to raising the staffing of its 
own schools to the level of the staffing in the non-provided 
schools. 

As regards buildings, we have two quite distinct 
questions : first, What can be done to improve the build- 
ing? second, How many children can the building 
accommodate? It is round these two questions that the 
battle is bound to be fought, and that the greatest amount 
of misunderstanding and misrepresentation has occurred. 

Many persons honestly believe that the Council is 
requiring the managers to bring their schools up to the 
present standard of school building. Far from it. The 
standard that has been applied is a standard that was out of 
date twenty years since. ‘The statement seems extreme. It 
is literally accurate. The advance between 1880 and 1885 
was rapid. But it would be true to say that the standard 
required from the Voluntary schools is not equal to the 
standard the School Board had reached in 1880. 

Every page offers examples. Selections are necessarily 
partial and unconvincing. But a few passages from the 
architect’s general report, which consists of one page only 
(p. 705 of Appendix A), will make my point sufficiently 
clear. Some 25 per cent. of the schools are, he says, utterly 
unsuitable, cannot be improved, must be condemned. The 
rest are classed as suitable with alterations. Some of them 
are good schools, built in the last few years. But a very 
large proportion of the whole need very considerable altera- 
tions. The staircases are not only bad, but positively 
dangerous for children—insufficient in case of fire, and 
inconvenient for daily use. Divisions of rooms, galleries, 
passages, staircases, are suggested ; and in each case, if these 
are carried out, a fairly workable school will be secured. 
But it must always be remembered that, when all is done, 
they will fall very far short of the standard that has obtained 
for the last twenty years; and the Council must be prepared 
to regard even these as fulfilling their purpose only for a 
limited time. Cloak-rooms are often inconvenient, some- 
times non-existent. Lavatory accommodation is deplorable. 
The teachers have no room in which to spend the mid-day 
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interval. There are, of course, no halls or rooms for science 
or for art teaching. ‘There is a sad absence of playgrounds 
in districts where they are most needed. 

In face of such a Report, it is clear that the standard has 
not been unreasonably high. The question arises, rather, 
whether the standard has not been unreasonably low. The 
cost of these improvements falls on the Managers, and the 
Managers are poor. But have not the children a right to 
fair conditions ? Have not the rate-payers a right to demand 
that, if their money is freely spent on these schools, it shall 
at least not be wasted because the Managers cannot afford 
to do their part? Was it not the avowed and accepted 
reason and end of the Act that the children in Voluntary 
schools should have the same advantages as those in Board 
schools? Now the Managers are powerful and alert, the 
children are weak, and the rate-payers sleepy ; so children 
and rate-payers are sacrificed, once more, to the Managers. 

So much for the buildings. There remains the question 
of accommodation. How many children can these build- 
ings, when improved, properly accommodate? The present 
accommodation goes back—like the buildings themselves— 
to the days of 1870, when 200,000 children were known 
to need school-places, and every school-room, no matter how 
dark or how awkward, was filled to the utmost. Eight 
square feet of floor-space per child was accepted as adequate ; 
and what was accepted then became a vested interest, and 
in most cases still survives. The Royal Commission of 1886 
took a large amount of evidence on the point. The 
majority of that Committee was certainly not liberal. It 
included such men as the late Archbishop Temple. But 
the Committee unanimously reported that eight square feet 
were not sufficient, and that in boys’ and girls’ schools at 
least ten square feet should be required. The Managers 
successfully maintained their right to overcrowd their 
schools. Sir William Hart-Dyke decided that where the 
School Board chose to supply sufficient accommodation to 
provide ten square feet per child for all who wished it, the 
Education Department would not prevent it. He did not 
dare to interfere with the vested right of the Managers. 
Under Sir John Gorst, a series of shifty letters led up to 
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a hesitating refusal to recognise the right of the children to 
ten square feet, even where the School Board was willing 
to provide the necessary accommodation. 

The County Council now proposes to require ten square 
feet in boys’ and girls’ schools, and nine square feet in 
infants’ schools. The decision, so far as infant schools are 
concerned, is regrettable ; but, in view of the attitude of 
the Board of Education, quite inevitable. Infants probably 
need more space than older children, both for health and 
for effective teaching. But it would be unwise to make 
demands which the Board of Education would not support. 
Even the present demand will be bitterly opposed by the 
Managers, and grudgingly supported by the same Board of 
Education which (quite rightly) requires at least eighteen 
square feet per child in all new secondary schools. 

The Report proposes to sweep away 68,940 places. But 
many of these are now empty ; and many are recognised 
by the Managers as not available. The cost of making 
good the consequent loss of accommodation will fall on the 
Council, and is estimated at a capital outlay of £1,500,000, 
or an annual charge of £70,000 (App. F., p. 3). The 
increase in the cost of the staff now proposed, as compared 
with the cost of the staff when the schools were taken over, 
is estimated at £60,000 a year (App. C., p. 233). The 
cost to the Managers of the alterations required is not 
estimated, as it does not fall on the Council. A great 
part of the cost will arise in connection with the drains ; 
but the total cost must be very heavy. 

It is the more to be regretted, that the Report does not 
make it clear which schools will be really satisfactory when 
the present requirements are carried out, and which will 
even then only be suitable for a limited period. Assuming 
(what I do not admit) that, in view of the probable attitude 
of the Board of Education, it was necessary ‘to conciliate 
opponents and to ask for far less than the children have 
a right to, yet it would have been only fair to the 
Managers themselves to state explicitly how far the present 
requisition is likely to be final. The Managers have a 
right to know that, if they spend the £500 now demanded, 
they will not be asked, five years hence, entirely to remodel 
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their school. The present outlay will be, in fact, an 
obvious bar to such demands, however right they may be. 

In fact, reading through this Report, one cannot but feel 
how far the present inadequate demands must strengthen 
the vested interests of the Managers, as against the public 
and the children. We are told that, if adequate demands 
had been made, the Managers would have closed all their 
schools. It is not likely; in the majority of cases the 
school is not theirs to use otherwise. But assume 
that they could, and did ; assume that, instead of 50,000 
places, the Council had to provide 200,000. Even then 
I doubt if the rate-payers would have grudged the cost. 
Interest and sinking fund would cost them a penny and 
two-thirds ; and, in return, the whole of the children would 
have had new schools, with good class-rooms, and halls, and 
playgrounds. As it is, the children and teachers in non- 
provided schools are doomed, for many years, to work under 
inferior and unfair conditions. 

The present Report represents, of course, only the “ first 
reading.” Assuming that, before these lines are published, 
the Report has been adopted by the Council, and the 
requisitions have been sent to the Managers, the most critical 
stage has yet to come. The Managers have the right 
of appeal to the Board of Education ; and the Board of 
Education has the right of finally deciding whether the 
requirements have been reasonable or not. I confess that if 
the Board of Education were to reject the whole of the 
Council’s demands, I should scarcely regret it. The 
present suggestions, if adopted, will undoubtedly produce 
a great immediate improvement; but they will also 
constitute a grave obstacle to farther progress. An enemy 
of Voluntary Schools might find some mean consolation in 
the thought that they secure the continued and increasing 
inferiority of dangerous rivals. If he is wise, he will 
realise that such vested interests in inefficiency have long 
been, and are likely long to be, the subtlest and gravest 
enemies of all progress. 


G. L. Bruce 














THE CALL OF THE EAST 


HE Central Asian Society has recently published a 

most interesting paper by Baron Suyematsu, entitled 
Chinese Expansion Historically Reviewed. The paper is 
divided into three parts. The first describes the growth of 
China from the country round the Hoang Ho until the 
Chinese Empire included all that we now know by that 
name. The distinctive feature of that extension was, as 
Baron Suyematsu points out, that it was an extension 
not based on aggressive conquest ; it is impossible to say of 
any part of China that its inhabitants came from some other 
place and seized the land and settled there, in the same way 
as we can say, for instance, that the Teutonic invaders 
seized on and inhabited Britain. The origin of the human 
races that history finds settled in what we now know as 
China is lost in antiquity. All that we know is that, when 
these races attacked, were attacked by, or came peacefully 
into contact with, the highly civilised society that existed on 
the banks of the Hoang Ho, they became Chinese. “The 
moment,” says Baron Suyematsu, “they came in contact 
with the Chinese, they discovered their inferiority ; and 
whatever sort of civilisation they might have had among 
themselves was soon eclipsed by the higher Chinese civilisa- 
tion, and they became Chinese.” 

The second part of the paper deals with Korea and Man- 
churia, and shows, first, how Korea acted as a link between 
the Chinese civilisation and the Japanese, and, secondly, 
that the political hold of China upon Korea was always 
nominal rather than real. 

The third part, entitled “ Conclusions,” deals with the 
present situation and prospects of China and Japan ; and 
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it is with Baron Suyematsu’s remarks on this subject that 
this article principally intends to deal. Baron Suyematsu 
points out that there are in the world now three civilisations, 
the Chinese, the Indian, and the European ; and acknow- 
ledges the indebtedness of Japan for her civilisation to China. 
But he says, that now “Japan has already cast in her lot 
with the Occident,” and “aspires to elevate herself to the 
same plane, and to press onward in the same path of civilisa- 
tion as the countries of the West.” 

If this were the only meaning of the advent of Japan 
into the arena of international politics, the interest of her 
arrival, and the hopes entertained of her by many, would be 
considerably lessened. Baron Suyematsu, in uttering the 
above sentences, was refuting the absurd charge against Japan, 
that she is organising a Pan-Asiatic military league against 
Europe ; also, no doubt, he was swayed by courtesy towards 
his audience. If the advent of Japan to Europe is to be 
nothing more than the addition of some forty million people 
to our grey and perplexed civilisation, we should thank the 
Mikado for nothing. The whole interest of the situation 
lies in the fact that, through Japan, another civilisation, with 
new ideas and new moralities, has asserted its equality, if not 
superiority, to our own ; that that civilisation has borrowed 
from ours, without being absorbed by it—has merely toyed 
with it, just as some old beauty traffics with a boy. Japan 
has given much already, and will, no doubt, give much 
more of essential value to Europe ; it is doubtful if she will 
ever take from us anything more than trains, telegraphs, 
and guns. And, before accepting completely Baron Suye- 
matsu’s flattering assurance, it may be well to consider the 
more important points in which the individuals and nations 
nurtured on this civilisation of China differ in character 
from us, with a view to seeing, not only what we may do 
for them, but what they may do for us. 

The effect of one at any rate of the root distinctions 
between the two civilisations is to be observed in the often 
told story of that gallant front rank of a storming party at 
Port Arthur, who intentionally threw their bodies on the 
bayonets of the defenders, in order that the second rank 
might walk over both body and bayonet into the defender’s 
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fort. This was not a mere act of what we call bravery on 
the part of the Japanese soldiers. It was the bravery of 
another civilisation, an act which no modern European 
soldiery would do. The brave European will take any risk 
there is ; if there is only one chance in a million he will 
take it, and take it cheerfully. But there must be just that 
one chance ; in vulgar parlance, that one chance is implied 
even in the expression “certain death.” In ancient days 
we can find in Europe the same absolute spirit of self- 
abnegation and sacrifice as is now to be found in the 
Japanese. But that was before the lines of our civilisation 
diverged so markedly from the lines on which theirs has 
developed ; to-day the European is too conscious of his own 
individuality, too uncertain of his duties to the race, and too 
distrustful of the race’s consciousness of its obligations to 
him, to sacrifice himself unhesitatingly for the general cause. 
To put it shortly, the Japanese civilisation has produced the 
greatest triumph of the social instinct, the realisation by the 
individual of his nothingness and unimportance in com- 
parison with the good of his race; and the Japanese 
successes illustrate the advantage that collectivism has over 
individualism. 

In searching for the causes of this wonderful self-efface- 
ment and sense of duty in the Japanese, it is neither true 
nor necessary to attribute it to racial distinctions. The 
early history of European peoples contains frequent stories 
of acts like those of the front rank at Port Arthur, under- 
taken usually in defence of the body of a chief. In order 
to produce this spirit in human beings (without employing 
religion) it is submitted that two things, both inter- 
dependent on one another, are necessary. ‘The first is, that 
every man shall know for acertainty that, whatever happens 
to himself, his welfare, and the support of himself and those 
dependent on him, are matters for which society will in any 
event hold itself responsible, and that as a matter of duty, 
not of charity. The second is the intellectual accompani- 
ment of the first—namely, that every individual shall be 
taught and convinced that his duty as a citizen is his first 
and only duty, and that it is impossible for him to have any 
interests materially divergent from that unit of the State 
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Similarly, no amount of work or hardship which 
is physically possible becomes too great for them; and 
reason unaided produces a spirit of self-sacrifice as com- 
plete as any that the most emotional religions have called 
forth. The individual becomes lost in the family ; he was | 
alive in it before birth, he lives in it after death, he will | 
support and be supported by it while he lives. | 
The above conditions and results have been obtained 
more completely in the Chinese civilisations than among 
any other branch of the human race. The community of 
family obligation, the continuity of the family life, find 
their logical expression in the so-called ancestor-worship of | 
China and the Shintoism of Japan. It will be observed that ; 
the theory is singularly in accord with modern scientific 
theory, just as it is in violent contrast with the Christian 
doctrine, according to which the act of conception creates 
the immortal soul. ‘The soul of Japan,” as the Baron 
quotes, has indeed turned what is in China a dull legal fact 
into a series of flaming heroisms ; but, behind them both, 
stands the same principle, logically pursued to its conclusion. 
The true interest of the present situation surely lies, not 
in what we shall do for this civilisation, but what it will do 
Taught by force, as perhaps was necessary, the 
European will no longer be able to consider the yellow races 
as inferior peoples. He has to realise that he is now to be 
thrown, on terms of equality, into direct intellectual contact : 
with a new people, whose civilisation is inconsistent with | 
Christianity, whose test of morality is utility, and to whom | 
the value of the individual is only his value to the com- 
munity. The moment at which this new force is thrown 


produced who are as indifferent to death as any religious 
: 


into Europe is one in which the rampant individualism of 


the mid-Victorian age is being subjected to the gravest 
It is difficult to believe that our domestic politics 
will not be affected by a better knowledge of the Japanese. 

The effect that such knowledge will have on inter- 
national politics will, there is reason to hope, be pacific. 
“The very basic principle of Chinese civilisation,” says 
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Baron Suyematsu very truly, “is essentially pacific.” A 
civilisation which is primarily utilitarian and rational could 
scarcely be anything else ; and the long peaceful history of 
China may well give the civilisation of Europe pause. But, 
once war is in existence, such a civilisation treats it as it is ; 
and, whether it be Boxer rebels or Japanese troops, to them 
death is an incident, and nothing more. Japan will bear the 
highest place among the nations of history, if she can 
convince Europe that war means death, and never, and 
under no circumstances, glory. To the Chinese civilisation, 
as the Baron quotes, militarism is a degradation or disgrace. 
It is in no way inconsistent with this spirit that Japan, 
unlike China, has produced such splendid soldiery. The 
strength and numbers of the Chinese have made it unneces- 
sary for them to develope their military forces. History has 
been less gentle with the Japanese, and, from time to time, 
wars of self-preservation have been forced on them. 

There is another side of the life of Europe which can 
scarcely fail to be affected by the ideas of the civilisation 
of Japan and China: the social side. Chinese civilisation 
differs principally, as has been pointed out in a previous 
article in this Review,! from that of Europe, in that it 
accepts man as he is, and not as somebody else thinks he 
ought to be. To such a civilisation, the notion that 
pleasure can ever be wrong merely because it is pleasure, 
is naturally absurd. It is not so long since certain sects in 
this country used to condemn pleasure for itself ; and the 
idea still survives with some force in the northern parts 
of this island. To the Chinese and Japanese civilisations, no 
pleasure can be other than good which does not unfit the 
individual for his service, whatever it may be, to the com- 
munity. No more frank recognition of this fact is to be 
found than the institution of the Geisha in Japan, or, to 
take a corresponding instance in China, of the “ flower- 
girls” at Nankin. The profession of these girls is to give 
pleasure. The Geisha, it is scarcely necessary to point out, 
do not belong to the prostitute class in Japan ; they are 
simply recognised entertainers. They are trained to know 
and humour the foibles of mankind : to dance, talk, and sing 

1 See INDEPENDENT Review, April, 1904, pp. 349-359. 
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in the manner most approved of men. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of a Japanese dinner, some hired Geisha come in to 
entertain the guests. When a Japanese entertains, his wife 
does not preside or appear ; her functions, highly honoured, 


are different. 


The society of Japan and China is male ; the 


charms and graces that feminine society gives are there 
supplied by the Geisha, a class trained and set aside for the 
The frank recognition of the fact that many 
women, though unsuited for the position of wives and 
mothers, may yet, without dishonour, devote themselves to 
giving pleasure, is one which might perhaps have lessened 
the acidity of the now somewhat decadent movement towards 
female emancipation in this country. 

Whether these features of the Far Eastern civilisation 
are congenial to one or not, on the result of them all who 
have visited Japan will agree ; and that is, that they produce 
the happiness of those who live under them. Nothing is 
more striking in Japan than the happy, joyful faces that 
meet one everywhere. The crowds are mostly composed of 
laughing and obedient children and smiling women; the 
men are equally happily at work. In China, though it is 
less apparent, the same happiness prevails. The teeming 
population, always working, is yet always cheerful, always 
ready to laugh. All who have been in difficult situations 
up-country in China appreciate how invaluable is the use of 
An angry crowd is readily turned into a friend, 
even to the foreigner, if he only has the wit to touch their 


sense of humour. A joke is recognised as a blessing, and its 
maker is a benefactor. In many ways a Far Eastern 
crowd resembles the crowd of Europe: it gives the same 
impression of an over populated country, a greater impres- 
sion of sustained industry. But it is a happier crowd, with 
faces less dull and unintelligent. With the Eastern, the 
struggle for existence, though no less keen, has not 
developed into anarchy ; and from this kindness the poorest 
profit most. 

In so far as it is possible to come to any general con- 
clusion upon the effects that a better knowledge of the 
civilisation of the Far East will have upon Europe, it seems 
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fair to say that they will not be such as Liberalism should 
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dread. The forces of our society which are opposed to the 
new influences are those of clericalism and militarism. An 
view of life which tends towards a freer and kinder life, and 
which encourages art and industry, should be welcomed by 
all Liberal thinkers, even at the cost of estranging the 
Non-conformist conscience. Baron Suyematsu, at the end 
of his paper, vigorously defends Japan from the charge of 
organising a Pan-Asiatic league ; and stigmatises the charge 
as persecution. “It is like,” he says, “turning round upon 
an apt pupil whom one has oneself trained. .. .” just 
because “he belonged to a different set and had grown 
a trifle more quickly than one had expected.” The friends 
of Japan will before long have to defend her from a graver 
charge. In Europe we can even forgive a league against us, 
so long as we can detect in it some compliment to our- 
selves ; and our quarrel with Japan because she has been an 
apt pupil can never be serious. Japan must expect, before 
long, a fiercer opposition, when it is realised that she is not 
a mere pupil. She must then expect the hatred that awaits 
those who carry new ideas. But “ the soul of Japan” need 
not be troubled. New ideas are established before the haters 
of them discover what they are. The humour of it is, that 
the very men who, to-day, are most scornful of the “ Yellow 
Peril,” will, in the time to come, most fiercely proclaim the 
peril of the new ideas. 


A. M. LATTrer 
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“ 


EVER was there so great a show of wisdom, nor 
such restless and world-wide activity in so many 
branches of study, as in the last forty years . . . yet never 
did such ignorance and error reign as now . . . For more 
sins sway the world in these days than in any previous age ; 
and sin is incompatible with true learning . . . Therefore, 
since men’s lives contradict the laws of Wisdom, they cannot 
possibly understand Her, even though they roll pompous 
phrases in their mouths, like boys gabbling their Psalms by 
rote, or like clerks and country priests repeating the Church 
services—of which they understand little or nothing—after 
the fashion of brute beasts.” 

The first sentences, a reader might say, are from 
Dr. Barry’s indictment of this agnostic century in a recent 
number of The National Review ; the last words are the words 
of Mr. Kensit. Yet in fact the whole quotation is from one 
of the greatest philosophers of the Ages of Faith, and one of 
the greatest Englishmen of all times: Roger Bacon. It may 
be found (with much more to the same purpose) in the begin- 
ning of his Compendium of the Study of Philosophy, dedicated 
about 1271 tothereigning Pope. The “forty years” refer, 
as he expressly tells us, to the Franciscan and Dominican 
reform ; yet, after a generation of that reform, the boasted 
learning of the thirteenth century was, in Bacon’s judgment, 
rotten to the core. Moreover, he traces its rottenness directly 
to the wickedness of the age, and asserts that his fellow students 
were as definitely inferior to the pagan philosophers in 
morals as they were in true learning, in spite of the help 
which professing Christians ought to have found in God’s 
grace, through baptism and Holy Communion. Nor does 
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he stop short at generalities, but enters into details about 
professors of Divinity and students at Paris which show a 
state of things far worse than anything alleged in Dr. Barry’s 
indictment, though it can be proved to the hilt from other 
sources. Not only does this contemporary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas condemn en d/oc the learning of his own age, but 
he criticises St. Thomas himself in words which might have 
been echoed, rightly or wrongly, by Dr. Barry’s déte noire, 
Huxley. The Thomist system, he says, is a magnificent 
building to the eye ; but it rests upon a Bible misunderstood, 
an Aristotle misunderstood, and omits altogether two of the 
corner-stones of true philosophy—the mathematical and the 
physical sciences. 

How, in the face of these facts, can Dr. Barry write as he 
does ?, The question is best answered by another. How, 
in the face of the notorious immorality of pagan times, 
could Bacon put ancient morals far higher than those of the 
Golden Age of Catholicism? The cause in both cases lies 
in ignorance of past history. In Bacon’s days, the real 
knowledge of antiquity was impossible ; and Bacon could 
no more have constructed a true picture of the age of 
Socrates than he could have turned out a modern locomotive. 
In our age, sufficient materials for reconstructing thirteenth 
century life are indeed to hand ; but Dr. Barry has not fully 
used them. He has chosen to write as an impassioned 
advocate rather than as a sober student, even though he 
claims, “‘ with past history open before me,” to date his 
article from “‘ the Palace of Truth.” And his logic is as 
false as his history. If, as he argues, the moral decay with 
which he charges our age is due to a waning belief in 
dogma, then the whole history of European morals since the 
thirteenth century should show a steady downward progres- 
sion. Dr. Barry knows very well that this is not so; for he 
has written otherwise in his Papal Monarchy. After a 
survey of thirteenth century corruptions, which, however 
imperfect, still shows that he realises the civilisation of that 
age to have been lower than our own, he adds: “ We can 
neither conceive nor imagine such a time; therefore we 
shall do well to refrain from judging it.” He does not, 
however, refrain from judging very mercilessly the age in 
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which God has cast our own lot ; and I claim the right of 
speaking here as plainly about the “Age of Faith,” as 
Dr. Barry has spoken about the “Age of Agnosticism.” 
For if, during the 600 years in which the civilised world has 
adopted an increasingly critical attitude, first towards the 
Romanist creed, and finally towards all creeds that would 
confine human enquiry within too narrow dogmatic limits 
—if, during those 600 years, morality has not actually gone 
far backwards, then it is evident at once that something 
halts in Dr. Barry’s theory. If, on the other hand, with all 
our faults, we stand as high above thirteenth century morality 
as that age, with all its faults, stood above the ages of 
Socrates or Marcus Antoninus, then we shall only wonder 
how a professed student of history can claim historical 
authority for so strangely unhistorical a theory. As a 
special student for many years of thirteenth century life, I 
know how far even the most plain-spoken historians are 
from telling the naked truth, which I will try to lay very 
briefly here before the reader. If Dr. Barry believes me to 
be exaggerating, and will stake his authority on that belief, 
I will gladly print and publish at my own expense anything 
which he chooses to write in answer to this article, only 
allowing myself as many pages of rejoinder as he takes for 
his reply. 

Roger Bacon, though living in the main current of the 
new reforms, looks upon his own age as utterly degenerate. 
He hopes—with a hope that is nine-tenths despair—for 
some Deus ex machind, for a Good Pope or a Good Emperor, 
to reverse the worldly policy of his predecessors. Failing 
that, he sees nothing possible but Christ’s sudden coming to 
judge a world already brimful of iniquity. He lays special 
stress on the prevalence of the sins of the flesh. Like all 
other moralists of his time, he names the clergy as the 
fountain-head of evil. ‘ Everywhere we shall find bound- 
less corruption ; and first of all in the Head... . Let us 
consider the Religious Orders ; I exclude none from what 
I say. See how far they are fallen, one and all, from their 
right state; and the new Orders [of Friars] are already 
horribly decayed from their first dignity. The whole clergy 
is intent upon pride, lechery, and avarice.” The same testi- 
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mony is borne by some of his most distinguished contem- 
poraries. The great Franciscan teacher Adam Marsh is 
never weary of alluding to “these most damnable times,” 
“these days of uttermost perdition,” in which all but the 
spiritually blind “see plainly that Satan is either already 
loosed or soon to be loosed.” Grosseteste, perhaps the 
greatest of our medieval bishops, complained before the 
Pope at Lyons that even the small fraction of professedly 
orthodox Christians was “almost wholly separated from 
Christ, and incorporate with the Devil through the seven 
deadly sins.” St. Francis, at the very end of his life, spoke 
of “ these times of superabundant malice and iniquity ;” and 
his earliest biographer, Thomas of Celano, complained that 
the overwhelming majority of thirteenth century Italians 
“had nothing but the mere name of Christians to boast 
themselves with.” The same despairing cry is echoed by 
St. Bonaventura, Vincent of Beauvais, Humbert de Romans, 
Gerard de Frachet, Thomas de Chantimpré, Raimondo da 
Vigna—to name none but distinguished friars who knew 
intimately the first few generations of Franciscan and 
Dominican influence. ‘The Church,” wrote Gerson 
prophetically on the eve of the Reformation, “is more 
morally degraded than was the Synagogue at the moment 
when it was about to be swept away ;”” “it is consumed by 
an incurable cancer, and the very remedies do but make it 
more sick.” 

“ But,” it may be said, “these may be only the rhe- 
torical exaggerations of well-meaning men who were carried 
away by the vehemence of their indignation at certain 
abuses going on under their own eyes. How utterly false 
would be an idea of our age gathered by some future his- 
torian simply from Dr. Barry’s article and others of the 
same kind.” 

First, then, I would point out, that a// my quotations 
are from standard books of European reputation in their 
time, which have been thought worthy of print whole 
centuries after their authors’ death ; while some have the 
authority of Roger Bacon, Bonaventura, and St. Francis— 
names that will be great as long as the world lasts. Secondly, 
the authors whom I quote had no quarrel, as Dr. Barry has, 
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with the principles of their time ; they wrote as professing 
Roman Catholics to professing Roman Catholics, and there- 
fore lacked the most powerful of all temptations to darken 
the picture. Thirdly, their judgments are abundantly borne 
out by contemporary evidence. 

“First of all, we shall find corruption in the Head.” 
The Popes of the thirteenth century were, on the whole, 
the best the Church had had for 500 years, or was to have 
for 300 years to come. Dr. Barry was wise to end his 
popular history of the Papal Monarchy prematurely at the 
close of the thirteenth century ; he would have found it 
difficult to continue it up to the Reformation. Yet the 
personal purity of at least three Popes of the thirteenth 
century was seriously doubted by their contemporaries ; and 
Popes lie in Dante’s Hell like sheep. The Papal court was 
then, as always until recent times, a notorious den of corrup- 
tion. As one of the few really good Cardinals complained, 
it had turned the city of Lyons into one huge brothel 
during its few years of residence there ; and the same evil 
reputation was enjoyed by Avignon, Constance, and Rome, 
during other periods of Papal residence. The other prelates 
were just as bad. Gregory X. complained, in 1274, that 
“they were the ruin of Christendom ;” and only by exerting 
the whole weight of his authority at a great General 
Council did he succeed at last in deposing Henry of Liége, 
whose episcopal career of nearly thirty years would be 
incredible, but for the number of parallel instances that 
might be quoted. Two abbesses and a nun were among his 
concubines ; and he boasted of having had fourteen children 
in twenty-two months. Yet he was Bishop by the special 
grace of Pope Innocent IV. The inferior clergy followed 
suit. St. Bonaventura complains of their ignorance, their 
immorality, and the dangers of the confessional, in language 
which would be treated as bigoted in a modern Protestant’s 
mouth. Salimbene relates that he has “a hundred times” 
heard Italian parish clergy quoting, as a@ text from St. Paul's 
Epistles, the maxim : “ If not chastely, at least cautiously,” 
to justify their immorality. English cathedrals were partly 
built out of the fines of incontinent priests. The con- 
temporary Register of Eudes Rigaud of Rouen shows that 
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about 18 per cent. of the parish clergy in his diocese were 
known to him by name as black sheep ; yet only here and 
there could he get rid of the worst offenders. Similar 
Registers bear out the bitter complaints of clerical ignorance 
formulated by Bacon, Bonaventura, Aquinas, and many 
others. In 1222, the curates-in-charge of five out of seven- 
teen Salisbury Dean-and-Chapter livings were found, on 
examination, quite unable to construe a single sentence 
of the Mass service which they had mumbled daily for 
years. Rigaud’s Register gives us the results of similar 
examinations of priests in Normandy. Gerson, again, 
represents the Church as crying aloud to the Pope: 
“ Whom wilt thou give, out of the whole body of the 
priesthood, who is not ignorant of Christ’s law?” “ Ignor- 
ance of God,” writes Dr. Barry very truly, “lies at the root 
of social anarchy.” ‘That is why the Reformation was 
attended with so much lawlessness, and the French Revolu- 
tion with still more. If the masses are not taught the real 
Duties of Man, they will inevitably misbehave when they 
tardily inherit the Rights of Man. 

For the masses of the thirteenth century stood, as they 
stand in all ages, below the clergy. Thousands did not 
know even the Lord’s Prayer; thousands were never 
confirmed, though throughout England the population did 
not average 500 souls to a parish—the population of an 
ordinary modern village. The very few who could read 
were generally discouraged from reading the Bible or 
similarly “high and sacred” books—Abbot Gasquet’s 
specious arguments notwithstanding. The failure of the 
Crusades was followed by a general outburst of infidelity. 
Salinybene tells us how men would refuse charity to the 
friars, and give instead to some common tramp, crying : 
“Take this, in Mahomet’s name, for he is mightier than 
Christ now-a-days.” With all the priest’s inquisitorial and 
disciplinary rights over his flock, he could not get his 
parishioners to attend at more than a fraction of the Sunday 
Mass, or to behave with ordinary decency in church during 
even those brief minutes. We have the most varied and 
curious evidence to this effect. Dr. Barry speaks of the 
confusion of modern sects. Is he unaware that the 
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thirteenth century bred many that were far more absurd 
and more indecent than those of the present age? Does 
he not know how often even the orthodox were tortured 
with deadly doubts, and how (by the confession of 
contemporaries), in proportion to their longing for God’s 
presence they were haunted by visions of the Devil? 
Suicide, the one crime of violence which was rarer then 
than now, was yet far more common in monasteries and 
convents, where crazy fanatics were often persuaded that 
this, or homicide, represented the last phase of Religious 
Perfection. 

For it must be understood that even the slight tendency 
of certain crimes to increase in recent years leaves us still 
out of all proportion better than our ancestors of 600 years 
ago. I will review briefly all the crimes of which Dr. 
Barry complains. By two independent calculations, from 
coroners’ rolls of Oxford and Bedfordshire, I get at the same 
result—that the percentage of murders and homicides to the 
total population of those days was more than twenty times 
greater than at present. With rape, the disproportion is 
greater still ; for it was a habitual practice in warfare, and 
when was Europe without war? Even nowadays it is in 
Romanist countries that gambling is especially rampant ; 
in the Middle Ages it was far worse, and rendered even 
chess a disreputable game. St. Bernardino complains of the 
horrible blasphemies and mutilations of saints’ images to 
which the gambling mania led—far worse than anything 
known to modern Protestantism. Drunkenness, even with- 
out the worst modern temptation of distilled liquors, was 
also rampant in the past; at Oxford, as Dr. Rashdall points 
out, it was not even an offence recognised by the University 
authorities. As to obscenity, I dare not even summarise 
the testimony of Thomas of Celano and Gerson, which 
points to something far beyond modern France and 
Italy. One of St. Catherine of Siena’s worst trials lay in 
the impossibility of escaping from foul talk in respectable 
middle-class circles. ‘There is scarcely a book of medieval 
history or fiction, even including the collections of anecdotes 
for preachers’ use, which could conveniently be published 
in an unexpurgated translation. Dozens of songs and paro- 
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dies written by medieval clerics, and preserved to modern 
times in monastic or cathedral libraries, are far too licentious 
to be translated and published in any modern community. 
The beautiful poem from which Neale took Ferusalem the 
Golden is in many parts quite untranslateable. It is very 
strange that Dr. Barry, a professed medievalist, should not 
have at least some inkling of these things; and that he 
should not know how little the thirteenth century can 
be spoken of as a time of pure and ideal family life, 
untainted by divorce, though space fails me to grapple 
here with a subject which is complicated by medieval legal 
fictions. 

But (argues Dr. Barry) crime has only “ changed its 
character from violence to cunning, and robs where it used 
to commit murder.” Even that would be something ; for 
presumably Dr. Barry would readily hand over his purse in 
response to a serious request for his money or his life. But 
the change is mot such as he describes; the standard of 
commercial morality has in fact risen as much as that 
of general morality. His own Papal Monarchy shows that 
he is aware how scandalously and constantly the medieval 
Popes embezzled for private purposes the vast sums yearly 
collected from the faithful of Europe for the Crusades. 
Jabez Balfour not only wore the Papal tiara in the thirteenth 
century, but also lived very comfortably everywhere, since 
the Press was non-existent, and the judge who refused a 
bribe was extolled as a miracle of perfection. Study the 
story of any religious house of which a full chronicle sur- 
vives; the chances are that you will find wholesale 
embezzlement rampant from generation to generation. 
Preachers and moralists complained, with wearisome and 
ineffectual iteration, that “in these evil times” a tradesman 
must cheat or starve. What is more, the pious theft was as 
definitely encouraged by high medieval moralists as the 
pious fraud. Dr. Barry himself has written of the latter, 
with a touch of his usual tenderness for the past: “to 
manipulate ancient writings, to edit history in one’s own 
favour, did not appear criminal if the end were otherwise 
just and good.” Salimbene and Cardinal Jacques de Vitry 
both describe the concoction of successful bogus miracles 
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with no less gusto than real miracles ; and St. Francis him- 
self began his apostolic career with a pious theft.’ 
Throughout the course of history, no country in which 
Roman dogmas have been accepted can compare in general 
morality with the modern Protestant States ; and I feel sure 
that Dr. Barry himself knows this too well to risk the com- 
parison of original authorities to which I challenge him. 


On one point, however, I am glad to agree with 
Dr. Barry. Neo-Malthusianism is comparatively modern as 
a general practice. It is gaining ground alarmingly in most 
civilised countries ; and I heartily endorse his plea that it is 
contrary both to natural and to Christian morality. It isa 
difficult subject to discuss in these pages, though here again I 
am quite ready to join issue with Dr. Barry on neutral ground, 
and to show by contemporary evidence that no Romanist can 
afford to throw stones at modern society on this account. 
I will only point out here, that his indictment is one-sided, 
since it does not sufficiently allow for the temptations created 
by the diffusion of medical knowledge and mechanical 
inventions, just as he fails to allow for the temptations to 
drunkenness created by the cheapness of spirits. Six 
hundred years ago, when even educated men imagined the 
stomach to be a cauldron in which the food was cooked by 
the heat of the adjacent liver, Neo-Malthusianism was 
primitive in its methods, and practised most generally (as I 
will show Dr. Barry, if he cares to ask publicly for the 
evidence) in convents. Moreover, in an age when war 
and rapine, famine and plague, thinned off the popula- 
tion far more effectually than any modern practices— 
when the population of Europe was scarcely one-tenth of 
the present—a large family was an obvious source of 
strength ; and restriction would have been sheer lunacy, 
from the most selfish point of view. The very virtues of 
modern times—our comparative peace, the cleanliness which 

1 So at least all the earliest accounts imply most definitely ; and the first 
to deny it, so far as I know, is Wadding, more than four centuries after the 
event. Moreover, even Wadding argues that the theft, if theft there had 
been, would have been justified by the Saint’s piety. Canon Knox-Little is 
characteristically inaccurate in sneering at this accusation of theft as modern ; 
it is only the unqualified horror of it that is modern. 
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kills disease germs instead of allowing them to decimate us, 
our better medical knowledge—have thus created new 
temptations. All such fresh temptations are merely God’s 
ways of proving and improving the human race. Those 
who cannot resist alcohol die out, first individually, 
and then in their descendants. So also with those who 
cannot resist Neo-Malthusianism. For Dr. Barry has 
entirely ignored the one reassuring side of the problenr : 
that medicine is beginning to preach against the practice 
as emphatically as theology. The habits of which he com- 
plains began in, and have spread to us from, France and 
Italy. Butin France and Italy, as I know from having 
seen them, cheap medical books have for years been sold 
broadcast, which preach plainly, not the altruistic “ you 
are ruining the race,” but the more direct ‘ Neo-Mal- 
thusianism ruins your own health.” We have therefore 
here only the same story as with alcohol—first, rapid diffu- 
sion and great abuse, then a gradual return to the normal 
state of things, as a later generation learns by experience, 
locates the enemy clearly, and is armed to fight against it. 
The human race will always leave the bones of its fallen 
along its track through the wilderness ; but it will always 
march on, in spite of reactionary cries. 

For Dr. Barry’s article is hopelessly reactionary. He 
must know very well that, 600 years ago, his own modern 
Romanism would on many points have left him open to 
the Inquisitor’s dismal condemnation: ‘“ Recant—or the 
stake!” Possibly, however, he does not know that, in 
that same age, some of St. Thomas Aquinas’ characteristic 
propositions were as publicly and solemnly condemned as 
Darwin’s and Huxley’s in ours. In his sneer at the New 
Decalogue, Dr. Barry shows utter blindness to the entirely 
modern virtue of toleration, under shelter of which he is 
able to cry aloud among Protestants, to get full credit from 
both sides for his real good intentions, and to influence public 
opinion so far as his assertions will bear the light of 
criticism. He is equally blind to the true significance of 
the modern faith, not only broader but deeper than that of 
Aquinas, which looks upon Romanism as only one of the 
best among many creeds, to each of which the wise man 
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must render its due share of respect. He frankly confesses 
his own inability to conceive a religion gradually transcend- 
ing dogma, just as the Chaldean who was accustomed to 
worship God only in His wonderful stars sneered at the 
Hebrew fools who believed in an invisible Jehovah ; or as the 
Jew, with his ancient Temple and its splendid ritual, sneered 
at the publicans and sinners who risked a new religious 
venture in memory of a crucified carpenter. He laments 
a dead and buried world, as the reactionaries of St. Augus- 
tine’s time lamented a dying Paganism, and exalted purely 
transitory symptoms of history into proofs that Christianity 
was leading the world to its ruin. Meanwhile, the future 
belongs, not indeed to the dummy agnostic whom Dr. Barry 
sets up to knock down again, but to the steadily growing 
majority of thoughtful men who claim the Pauline right of 
proving all things, and holding fast that which is good. 
Such men cling to all that is best in the past, as St. Augus- 
tine clung to his Virgil and Plato ; but they look forward 
to a far more exceeding weight of glory in the future. For 
their faces are turned resolutely away from the old Egyptian 
bondage ; and, through all deltas and punishments for 
failure, through fears without and fightings within, they 
have a steady vision of the City of God. 
G. G. CouLTon 
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THE CRATER OF SANTORIN 


HE story of Phromina is like a sad little after-note to 

the unhappiness of her countrywomen of the royal 
house of Minos, whose far more thrilling tone of tragedy 
sounds through the legends of Crete. It is a story that 
vibrates, in a page of Herodotus, passingly ; and yet, to the 
imagination, insistently. 

Phromina, all through her childhood on the shores of 
Crete, knew no kindness ; for she was hated by her step- 
mother, who told evil tales of her, which everyong around 
her believed. At last even her own father was moved 
to such hatred and anger against her, that he determined 
she should no longer live. There was at the time a 
merchant from Thera, the island now called Santorin, 
trading in Crete. Him this father beguiled, by his 
hospitality, into taking an oath at random to do what- 
ever his host should presently require of him. The thin 
required was to carry Phromina away on his ship and throw 
her into the sea. So she was forthwith handed over to the 
stranger, and saw the last of home and its unkind faces that 
had darkened her childhood. 

And it may be she was almost content to have it all 
over, and death within sight. But her captor was horrified 
at the oath he had taken. He could not bring himself to 
kill Phromina, and, though he dared not break his oath, he 
tied a rope round her when he threw her into the sea, and 
dragged her back alive into his ship. Then he bore her 
onwards with him to Thera, to his own city built on the 
verge of the sea-filled crater of the volcano ; and there sold 
her, apparently, to a well-to-do fellow citizen, to whom she 
bore a son, the shrill-voiced Battus. He was that Battus 
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whom the irrelevant obstinacy of the Delphic oracle goaded 
to the enterprise of colonising Libya; and it is his im- 
portance which has preserved the slight story of his mother’s 
early griefs. But, though she may have lived to take a 
proud satisfaction in her son, she can never have forgotten 
the hour in which she lifted her forlorn head to find herself 
within the portals of that haven in the heart of a volcano, 
and saw its bare and fuming walls around her, and felt the 
ship tossing on the cross currents that drive in from the 
outer sea. 

She was little more than a child, an outcast child, 
bewildered and cowed by unkindness; and the savage 
frenzy that seems to stare down from those crater walls 
would look to her as a child’s extremest fears come true. 
Phromina had known so little of love ; and even the most 
loved children are haunted by fears. For to a child the 
circle of light shed by knowledge is very small, its limits 
constantly waver; and, from the outer darkness of the 
Unknown and the Unexplained, so many new shapes come 
and go about the borders of the light, that the child is kept 
in fearful expectation of he knows not what possible terror, 
that might at any hour loom into his ken. As men grow 
older, the limits of the light by which they live ordinarily 
fluctuate less ; and, as the flame of reason burns steadier and 
higher, and a wider surrounding of facts is discernible, 
experience establishes a belief that even that which still 
remains beyond, doubtful and formless, will prove to be 
much the same as that which is familiar already. By this 
belief in the matter-of-course, fears of the Incalculable are 
allayed. 

Yet in the depths of every man’s imagination, if his 
imagination has any depths at all, there lurks still an element 
of fear; and even over the man of sober enlightenment a 
sight so wild as the island of Santorin has a power that 
penetrates to the misgivings beneath his common sense. 
He, no more than the unloved Phromina, can realise the 
strangeness of the place without a shudder. Its peaks and 
precipices, seen on some early morning across the bright 
wild sea which still holds vivid deeps of colour lingering 
from the night, are like a phantom of the horizon ; they 
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are so colourless in the distance, so horned and uncouth, 
that if they should flicker and vanish into nothingness, that 
would not be strange, not half so magnificently strange as 
their reality. 

To the neighbouring islanders, Santorin is the Gate of 
Hades. And, certainly, when a ship passes through one of 
the breaches in those abysmal cliffs, and makes its way into 
the circle of the ancient crater, the pleasant relations of 
Earth to man are left behind, with the last glimpse of the 
outer sea. One wakes from the human dream to the dream 
of some mightier being, fraught with passion more elemental 
than any that moves the soul of man; and to the alien 
measure of that passion the heart beats doubtfully, as the 
feet move to the excitement of the warmusic of a savage 
race. 

These cliffs, that tower on all sides a thousand feet into 
the air, are but the upper part of the sheer walls of the pit 
that descend yet more deeply below the water. Their deeply- 
riven sides are coloured with the colours of a snake, dingy 
livid green, with streaks of rusty orange and red, pale stripes 
and stripes of dense black, according as the wild subterranean 
force has mixed and upheaved the layers of pumice and 
bitumen, lava and cinders. 

High above all, out in the sun above the vast shadow of 
the cliffs, is a wandering line of white, that looks like a 
stratum of quartz. In reality this is the cement walls of a 
long cluster of houses, perched on the topmost verge of the 
precipice, that gleam so whitely—so inaccessibly, one would 
say, unless it be from the side of the land behind. But, 
from closer underneath the cliffs, where not a plant has had 
the hardihood to root itself, one perceives that many of the 
caves and holes which riddle their flanks, have been roughly 
walled in; so that, from top to bottom, the cliffs are a 
human warren, with odd little windows and doors peering 
out from their precipitous face, whereon the narrowest 
ledges are dizzy pathways connected by ladder-like flights 
of steps. It seems a mad way of living, but there is a good 
reason for it; these dwellings built right into the cliff are 
safe from the avalanches of rock which, from time to time, 
great storms loosen and cast down from the crumbling layers 
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of cinders above them. One wider path, partly cut out of 
the rock, partly banked up, zig-zags up to the terraced town 
itself, which is built, roofs and all, of cement, glaring blue- 
shadowed in the sun, and spreads, as wild plants clamber 
about an old building, over every angle and ledge of the 
ruined crater. 

The town and the steep path up to it teem with life ; 
crowds clamour around the new comers; mules laden with 
huge empurpled skins of wine, reeking of sweetness, foot 
it nimbly down to the landing stage, amid the shouts of 
their bare-foot drivers; children are playing with little 
dogs ; women are at work within the musty cave-houses ; 
the motley throng of beggars, slatterns, dandies, merchants, 
and priests, pursues, in a desultory way, its day-to-day 
trafficking. 

Yet, as one looks out from the terraces of their high- 
perched town, which might have been built expressly as 
galleries of the finest Coliseum in the world, whence to 
behold the displays in the arena below of Earth’s nethermost 
forces, one’s total impression of Santorin and all its past 
becomes so tremendous, that the sense of the tragic person- 
ality of the place obliterates human things. 

The island of Santorin itself, roughly crescent-shaped, 
forms two-thirds of the crater-circle ; between the horns of 
the crescent lie the lesser Therasia and Aspronisi, sundered 


from the main body of the volcanic island by mile-wide ‘ 


breaches, through which the sea flows. Those breaches 
were torn by a series of cataclysms, the thought of which 
numbs the imagination. ‘Thousands of years ago, the whole 
summit of the volcano, then more than twice the height of 
anything that is left standing now, crashed inwards to the 
chasms of the earth. The force of its fall cut in its founda- 
tions the pit which now the town of Thera overlooks, and 
tore in the pit’s perpendicular walls those vast rents through 
which the outer sea rushed, hurling itself after the fallen 
mountain, till it made level that stupendous gulf, and 
quenched for the time the flames that issued thence. But 
in the centre of this sea, between Santorin and Therasia, lie 
a group of islands which are witness to an unresting ferment 
concealed by the level watery floor. ‘ Burnt Islands” they 
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are called; the subterranean rage has spued them up from 
time to time, squat and hideous as toads. From a creek in 
the side of one of them, a hot yellow stream of sulphurous 
water oozes perpetually, and discolours the sea around them. 
There is a look of treachery about these Burnt Islands ; it 
seems as if some ominous spell also arose from them, and 
brooded over Santorin. 

Beyond the heights of Therasia, which lies opposite to 
the town of Thera, the eye may wander to the spaces of the 
open sea, the ideal Avgzan, sprinkled with islets as fair and 
vague as the bloom of colours which the breezes chase across 
the water. But all that outer serenity seems very far away 
and paradisaical to him who looks down from the gaunt 
steeps of Santorin, while the spell of the volcanic menace 
calls up from the recesses of his mind that host of half- 
forgotten fears of evil chance, even of evil purpose, which 
used to haunt the doubtful years of childhood. 

The volcano lies quiet enough for the time. It is forty 
years since the last great convulsion ; and only the winding 
skein of sulphur issuing from the Burnt Islands gives any 
sign of the imminence of the eruptive earth force. But just 
as a madman, even in his sane intervals, has a look in his 
eyes, an inimical slyness, that marks him off from other men, 
so the face of Earth here is different from the docile face 
she ordinarily shows to man. 

We, inveterate anthropomorphists that we are, having 
grown used to her sober, if sometimes tardy, response to 
human efforts, conceive her will and her pleasures to be one 
with ours, but on a vaster scale. The inconceivable aloof- 
ness of the stars may terrify us; but the sight of Earth’s 
hospitable teeming fields reassures us, and allows us a com- 
forting sense of her pleasure in her yearly crops, her spring 
bloom, her broods of animals and men. 

But what are they in truth to her fierce old heart ? 

Ask the question at Santorin, and let her fling back her 
grim answer. 

It is, after all, only in the languor of her cooling that 
we men have put Earth’s surface to our own uses. She in 
her prime, when she reeled, a flaming sphere, in her orbit 
round the central flame that flung her forth, had part in 
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cosmic drama and passion, compared with which the sur- 
face life of animal and vegetable atomies is but a frothy 
evanescence. It is easy for us to forget her long un-human 
past ; she seems for the most part to have forgotten it her- 
self. But that seeming inexpressive forgetfulness is not so 
deep but that here and there it can burst forth into curses, 
into recklessness, as in the volcano of Santorin, where her 
apparent friendliness, which is only the indifference of 
decrepitude, changes to a capricious malignity. 

One would think that men would shun these danger 
spots. But it is the most paradoxical of platitudes that they 
enjoy living on a volcano, their dauntless impudence defying 
the “‘eyeless rage” of Earth’s heart of fire. Certainly at 
Santorin there were men, even in the days of that prehistoric 
up-surge and downfall, which swallowed the cone of the old 
mountain and let the thundering sea into the gulf. In the 
pumice quarries of Santorin and Therasia, the poor relics of 
their homes have been unearthed. What manner of men 
they were, what their speech and whence they came, can 
never be exactly told. These island-sprinkled seas seem to 
have been from all time the roving grounds of races, whose 
salient adventurous spirits and glorious zest of life focussed 
itself in the magnificence of Mycenae and of the later 
Athens. The earliest dwellers on Thera belonged to that 
nomadic kin: the disaster that annihilated them has pre- 
served enough of their habitations and handiworks to deter- 
mine also, and to make real to us, their fellowship with the 
social life common to all human beings. Buried deep in 
the powdery layers of pumice stone, the houses of their 
town, a pre-historic Pompeii, were found still partly stand- 
ing, built of rough blocks of lava decorated with frescoes in 
many colours. ‘There too were their unglazed earthenware 
jats for storing grain and oil, and their hand grindstones of 
lava, and discs of lava, such as weavers use to this day for 
stretching the warp of their stuff on the loom, and a bronze 
sword, with three axes inlaid in gold upon its blade. There 
were also found the bones of sheep and goats, and one 
skeleton of aman. These are sufficient tokens of the per- 
sistent elements of the human race—forethought, pride of 
hearth, industry, and the inveterate lust of war. 
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Even the terror of that awful disaster could not keep 
men from Santorin. Geologists say that the buried dwellings 
belong not all to one period, nor were they all ruined at one 
time ; but men returned again and again to make their abode 
on those treacherous steeps where their forerunners had been 
engulfed. 

In the half-real ages of mythology, Cadmus, it is said, 
passing by in his quest of Europa, loved the place, and left 
there some of his followers, who called it Ka//iste—the 
Beautiful; and at the dawn of actual history their 
descendants welcomed another coloniser, Theras, of the 
lineage of Cadmus. He, having lost his power on the 
mainland of Laconia, singled out Kalliste as a new kingdom, 
and brought with him a company of other unwanted men, 
in three ships of thirty oars. And a fine race sprang from 
these adventurers, who renamed the island Thera. The 
Thereans, under Battus, were the pioneers of the great Greek 
colonies in Libya ; again they showed the spirit that was in 
them by holding out, alone among the islanders, against the 
imperial sway of Athens. 

In Christian times a hardy race of pirates dwelt in the 
old Hellenic capital among the fastnesses of Mount Elias, on 
the outer side of the island. Nor have there ever been 
wanting, from century to century, men who found the 
island a desirable dwelling-place ; and to this day it teems 
with a thriving eager folk. 

And yet there have been, again and again, days, and 
even years, of extreme terror. Some of those periods of 
volcanic convulsion have been forgotten ; but of others the 
record remains. 

Most awful of all was the year 1707, a history of which 
was set down by an eye-witness in the records of a Jesuit 
Mission. It was then that the largest of the Burnt Islands 
appeared. At first only certain black points were seen, 
which the Thereans took to be a ship in distress ; but when 
they came near they saw that they were charred rocks 
appearing from the sea, which was so deep that they had 
never been able to sound it. After four days of earthquake 
and clamour, a whole island was visible. Then the people 
went out in boats again, and landed to explore the new 
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prodigy. They found it covered with oysters ; but, before 
they had time to gather them, they had to flee hastily, for 
the whole place was shaking. After that, terrors multiplied 
month by month. An unceasing uproar rose from the 
depths of the sea: a noise of thunder, of maddened beasts, 
of the booming of organ-pipes. Heavy clouds of smoke 
hung over the new island, from which the flames burst at 
every side. Rockets of flame shot up into the air, sparkling 
sheaves of light, that exploded and fell back into the sea in a 
rain of sparks. It was more than a year before the terror 
subsided, and men could venture again to approach the new 
island, which they had watched the devils of the under-world 
build up out of the sea. But, as soon as ever they could, 
they made their way through the boiling sea, with incredible 
hardihood. They found that the water, being sulphurous, 
served entirely to rid the sides of their vessel of barnacles ; 
and, from that time to this, ships in want of cleaning anchor 
for the night under the shores of the Burnt Islands. 

Such is the impudence of men, against which the 
violence of Earth avails not at all, to fright them from 
their own affairs. 

The men who have perched their houses on the brim of 
this crater, where the very swallows dare not stay to nest, seem 
wholly unharassed by the ominous menace which rises out 
of the past, and hangs about its abysmal walls. The vines 
which they cultivate with nice care, on the treeless arid soil 
of the uplands that slope gradually down to the outer shores 
of the island, are their great concern. As one walks away 
from the precipitous inner steeps overlooking the crater, and 
across Santorin to the far shore, the cindery path is bordered 
on either hand by these desolate vineyards. A few sparse 
blades of barley grow here and there; but, for the most 
part, the pale, dusty soil is unbroken. The vines themselves are 
here trained to grow very close to the ground ; and each 
separate plant is so pruned that it lies like a low round 
hamper, with the bunches of grapes drawn into the middle, 
so as to make the most of all sun and rain that fall upon 
them. And all this labour under the sun is most profitable. 
The wine made on Santorin is of the purest and finest ; it 
is drunk at many a solemn altar throughout Christendom. 
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So long, then, as Earth’s surface yields them the where- 
withal of life, the people of Santorin do not trouble them- 
selves with the thought of the frailty of the barriers 
between them and the pent subterranean fires. But he who 
comes to Santorin, from lands where the solidity and kindli- 
ness of Earth are among the basic matter-of-fact assump- 
tions of life, will not easily rid himself of the- impression 
of terror which its aspect and story make upon the mind. 

If a man has seen a phantom, with savage face and 
fawning gait, he can never altogether suppress the horror of 
that apparition. Sometimes in after life he may protest 
against its memory and declare to himself—‘ No, no, I 
never saw it; of course such things do not exist.” But 
his “of course” will not quiet the sense of fear, inter- 
mittent, perhaps, but unabated, with which that one hour 
charged his mind. Even so, the memory of Santorin 
haunts and fascinates the mental vision ; and, long after one 
has returned to regions of peaceful friendly fields, remains 
for the mind a great flaw in the stability of the normal, 
the uniform, the matter-of-course. 

ELEANOR CROPPER 








-LABOUR AND POLITICS 


NE of the most striking phenomena in the political 

life of this country is the attitude of the working 
classes towards the Parties and the Questions that at present 
occupy the political field. Though the real interests of all 
sections of the labouring classes are identical, we find the 
political sympathies of the workers divided in the most 
extraordinary way. There are Tory working men and 
Liberal working men. There is one Labour Party which is 
willing to give an independent support to the Liberals ; 
another which holds itself rigidly aloof, refusing to have 
any dealings whatever with either of the great Parties in 
the State. There is a further considerable body which 
attaches itself to no Party, but supports this or that, accord- 
ing to the prejudices and passions of the moment. 

The effect of this chaotic state of things is to render 
Labour more or less powerless as a political force, and to 
leave the field undisputed to Liberal and Tory. This 
suicidal antagonism between the workers is almost incom- 
prehensible to one not conversant with the history of English 
politics during the past century. It is, however, a fact of 
the gravest importance to the mass of the people of this 
country. It blocks the way of all real progress; and it will 
continue to block the way, till the division has been traced 
to its source, till Labour as a whole has been convinced that 
in union alone is its salvation te be found, and that there is 
nothing to hinder such union but groundless prejudices and 
misunderstandings. 

The vital interest of Labour is bound up in what is 
known as the ‘ Condition of the People Question’ ; that is to 
say, in the great question of poverty, and the hundred and 
one hideous problems that arise from it. The real solution 
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of this question will carry with it the removal of most of the 
evils that afflict the people ; and to find such a solution 
must of necessity be the central aim of any Labour policy. 
There is no doubt that the workers more or less clearly 
recognise this fact ; and the measure of support they give to 
either of the great political Parties depends on the degree in 
which they regard those Parties as likely means to that end. 

In discussing the attitude that Labour should logically 
adopt towards Tories and Liberals, it is of the first import- 
ance to show whether either of those Parties, from its 
traditions and its dominating influences, is likely to become 
the vehicle by which the real object of Labour may be 
attained. 

With this object in view, we may proceed to enquire 
whether either of the great political parties in England is 
likely to act as the means to attain the desired object. 

Let us go back to the early part of the last century. 
Until then, the governing power lay in the hands of the 
aristocracy, that is, in the hands of those who ‘ owned’ the 
land of the country, whether they called themselves Whigs 
or Tories. With the industrial progress of the country, 
however, there had grown up an organised group consisting 
of the leaders of the industrial and commercial world ; and 
the central fact of the early nineteenth century politics was 
the struggle between the latter and the then powerful Tory 
Party, for the dominating power in the State. The struggle 
in its broad features was not one between freedom and 
oppression, not one between progress and reaction. It was 
simply and purely a struggle between rent and profit; and 
this fact must be clearly remembered if the subsequent history 
of the two Parties is to be properly understood. 

The most prominent phase of the struggle in the first 
half of the century was known as the Free Trade move- 
ment. The Tory or landed party upheld Protection, mainly 
in the belief that by so doing they would uphold rents. The 
industrials, in alliance with the half-convinced Whigs, 
demanded Free Trade (a removal of the import duties on 
food and raw materials especially) under the conviction 
that cheaper food and cheaper manufacturing materials 
would enable them to diminish wages and the other 
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expenses of production, and so stimulate the industrial, 
at the expense it might be of the agricultural interests. 
This contest was in no sense a struggle between ‘aristo- 
cracy’ and ‘democracy.’ It was in its inception a con- 
test between the aristocracy of birth and land, and the 
aristocracy of industry. Neither was it in its essential 
features a moral revolt against an immoral system, although 
certain great moral figures, and certain streams of progressive 
thought, became more or less identified with one of the 
combatants. The real capitalist nature of the Liberal 
Party was obscured during the Reform struggle, when 
certain moral issues were raised which brought the masses 
of the people to the support of the opponents of the 
Government. But when the Reform movement subsided, 
it soon appeared that the Whigs as a body had little 
sympathy with the legitimate ambitions of the working 
classes. However, the Tory seemed the natural enemy of 
both Whigs and workers ; and for the time the cohesion 
between the two latter appeared so natural, that there were 
many who believed that the extension of the franchise meant 
the permanent exclusion from power of the Tory Party. Such 
might possibly have been the case had the Liberals been in 
any real sense a democratic Party. They were not so ; and, 
when once the interests of capital had been secured, they 
were as little disposed to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
the people as were their opponents. Speaking of the year 
1860, Mr. Gladstone, who was in a position to judge, stated : 
“We live in anti-reforming times . . . the tone of ultra- 
Toryism prevails among a large portion of the Liberal Party.” 

As a consequence of this, the political life of the second 
half of the century was chiefly distinguished by a competi- 
tion between these two Parties to. secure the votes of the 
enfranchised workers. Both Parties contained individuals 
of benevolent impulses and admirable personal character ; 
but as Parties they were animated by a persistent distrust of 
the workers, of Labour as a whole. The character of the 
Liberal Party was somewhat redeemed by the fact, that a 
considerable number of reforming spirits had attached 
themselves to it as being opposed to the old exclusive 
form of Government. These Radicals were, however, 
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rather in the Party than of it; and for a long time they 
were practically powerless in its councils. 

In such a state of things, how were the workers (such 
at least as had votes) to choose between these two political 
Parties? The active principles of both were much the 
same, so far as the masses of the people were concerned ; as 
their general attitude towards the Chartists and subsequent 
progressive movements clearly showed. The worker, 
powerless himself, was therefore driven to give, or rather to 
sell, his vote to the highest bidder, the purchase price 
being some reluctant offer of reform, such as Factory Acts 
or further extensions of the franchise. The reluctant 
promise was not always followed by performance, as might 
well have been expected when the promise was for the 
most part merely political bird-lime. The votes captured 
and power attained, it was easy to forget the promises by 
which the votes had been purchased. The votes of the 
deceived were consequently given, naturally enough, to the 
other Party at the next opportunity. There was little 
essential difference between the leaders on both sides, so far 
as sympathy with real democratic reform was concerned ; 
and it is in this fact that may be found the cause of the 
oscillation of power from one to the other, the swing of 
the political pendulum, which many seem to regard as some 
special virtue of the English Constitution. 

The English political world of the mid-century and 
subsequent years presents itself much in this way. On the 
one side was the landed interest (anti-democratic in 
sympathy) together with a fluctuating body of voters, sheep 
without a shepherd, who voted, now for this, and now for 
the other Party. On the other side was the capitalist 
Party, representing industry as distinguished from land (also 
anti-democratic in sympathy), together with a body of 
democratic Radicals too small in number to affect materially 
the policy of the Party, and a shifting body of blind voters 
similar to those who hung to the skirts of the Tories. 

Each extension of the franchise brought into the 
electoral field a considerable body of men who were more 
and more of the moneyless and landless classes. Each 
lowering of the voting qualification extended the voting 
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power of Labour, while it left capital (already fully en- 
franchised) as it was. Each such step caused a considerable 
disturbance of the political equilibrium at the moment. 
Each influx of a new body of voters brought about a re- 
adjustment of the political. balance. The new votes came 
from the Labour classes; and, so far as they brought a 
permanent element into the political life of the country, 
they gave an accession of strength to the Radical section of 
the Liberal Party, and established also other democratic 
groups, with more or less identity of aim, but with in- 
dependent organisations. 

The inherently anti-democratic prejudices of capital 
were not proof against this growing influence of the 
workers. Industrial capital found itself opposed on the one 
side to its hereditary enemy, the landed interests ; while, on 
its flank, grew up a great body of its natural enemy, Labour. 
In the face of this growing danger, rent and profit tended to 
sink their differences, and to join forces against the common 
foe. As a consequence, while the extended franchise has 
admitted new bodies of Labour to the power of the vote, 
there has been a steady drift of capital from the Liberal to 
the Tory side. This stream of reaction has carried with it 
large numbers of middle-class voters, who prefer to consider 
themselves as allied to the classes, to identify their interests 
with those of wealth and rank, and who dislike and distrust 
that vast body of their fellow citizens commonly referred to 
as ‘ British working-men.’ This movement across the old 
dividing line of Parties has been a constant one—sometimes 
individuals made the plunge, at other times bodies crossed 
over together. The so-called Home-Rule split is an 
instance of this. The Liberal Unionists (entirely a capitalist 
body, so far as leadership and organisation were concerned) 
did not leave the Liberal Party solely on the question of 
Home Rule. They had already ceased to be Liberal, as 
their subsequent history has shown. The crisis of 1886 
was merely the psychological moment at which the change 
in their general sympathies took practical effect in a change 
of Party. 


The above brief outline of the political movements of 
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the last half century will enable us to understand the 
position of Parties at the present moment. We have seen 
the steady union of capital and the interests of all kinds 
(the present Protectionist movement in the Tory Party is 
significant of this, and will cause but a temporary cleavage 
in that Party) forming a wealthy, well organised, and united 
body. 

On the other side, we have seen the Liberal Party 
steadily shedding its capitalist members, and becoming 
more and more a Radical and progressive body. At the 
same time, it has become far less powerful as an individual 
Party, owing to the fact that, while capital has fallen away, 
Labour has for the most part held aloof, and established 
separate organisations of its own. 

From the past we may read the future. The movement 
is hardly yet in full swing ; and it will not cease till, out of 
the ashes of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist Parties, 
there has grown up a Party of capital, uniting the landed 
interests and all the forces of wealth and monopoly. Such 
a Party, with its anti-Labour policy, and its practical 
control of the Press, will wield enormous power, and will 
use it unscrupulously. 

On the other side, what shall we see? It rests with 
Labour to say. Ultimately, there is no doubt that Labour 
will unite—after much tribulation very probably, not for 
generations very possibly. For a time, at any rate, we shall 
find a united Party of capital facing a world of Labour split 
into conflicting sections, distrusting and abusing each other, 
and by their divisions and internal quarrels leaving the field 
almost undisputed to the enemy. 

What then should be the present policy of Labour, in 
view of the inevitable union of all the interests that thrive 
on its subjection ? 

It should under no circumstances lend its support to the 
Tories. That Party has ceased to represent any political 
principle. It has become the rallying ground of all the 
anti-democratic forces in the country. It embraces the 
Church and the landed aristocracy. It officers the army and 
navy. The brewer and distiller are pillars of its constitution. 
Stockbrokers and financiers find in it a congenial resting 
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place. The Public House and the Turf are sacred institu- 
tions which it has made peculiarly its own. It finds ardent 
support from the great Trusts which are sucking the very 
life-blood of the people ; while organised capital of every 
kind pours a constant stream of gold into its coffers, to 
enable it to carry on its campaign against the common 
people. This concentration of the moneyed interests is 
going on day by day. The public journals have been cap- 
tured. By that stroke, the people have been reduced to 
dumbness, and deprived of that fundamental necessity of any 
wide national movement, an honest and incorruptible Press. 
This, then, is what the Tory Party is to a great extent at the 
present moment, and what it is certain to become with more 
completeness in the near future. Meanwhile, it continues 
its old game of outbidding the Liberals, now promising Old 
Age Pensions, and now holding out the hope of well-paid 
employment to every working-man. It seeks to trap the 
support of the workers by playing unscrupulously on their 
prejudices and passions. Yesterday it was ‘Down with the 
Boers.’ To-day it is ‘ Down with the aliens.’ To-morrow 
it will be ‘Down with * any other people who may 
conveniently suit its purpose at the moment. We can 
appreciate the difficult position of the working classes years 
ago, when they had to choose between two evils—Whig 
and Tory; but there is no excuse for them to-day, when 
they can form a policy and organisation of their own. 

So far then as the Tory Party is concerned, common sense 
tells the labourer never under any circumstances to vote for 
that Party. It is his natural enemy ; and, if he is blind to 
that fact, it will continue to deceive him to his own undoing. 
It is the Party of the ‘Haves’; and will never willingly 
consent to share its possessions more freely with the ‘ Have- 
nots.’ 

What should be the attitude of Labour towards the 
present Liberal Party ? 

It should be remembered that the Liberal Party is not, 
in any real sense, a Party at all. It is a loose collection of 
sections, often of widely differing opinions, held together by 
a common organisation and a common opposition to the 
Tory. There is little or no affinity between its parts. It 
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consists broadly of a capitalist section which, by controlling 
the purse, largely controls the policy of the Party in all 
essentials. There is a middle section, hung, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between the two extremes, and destined eventually to 
be absorbed by one of them. Lastly, there is the Radical 
or democratic section, whose aims are, to all intents and 
purposes, identical with those of Labour generally. 

It is clearly evident from this, that Labour, as a political 
force, should not range itself under the banner of the Liberal 
Party. The result of such a course would be to play into 
the hands of the re-actionary section. On the other hand, 
it would be a short-sighted step to take up a position of 
blind hostility to the Liberal Party and all its works. Such 
a course would infallibly alienate indefinitely that large body 
of democratic opinion which at present marches under the 
Liberal standard. The ultimate success of the Labour 
movement depends on the complete union of a// the forces 
of democracy ; and nothing should be done which is likely 
to hinder that union. 

The policy of Labour then should be, to establish a distinct 
and independent organisation of its own; to make that 
organisation a truly democratic one, by giving each indivi- 
dual an equal voice in its councils, and by loyally accepting 
the decision of the majority. The Labour vote should be 
steadily opposed to Toryism and all its works. Labour, 
while standing outside the Liberal Party, should act in 
sympathy with the democratic section of that Party, and 
strengthen the hands of that section in forcing from the 
leaders of the Party such measures as are necessary to the 
complete political emancipation of the workers. When the 
final disruption of the Liberal Party comes about, when the 
capitalist section takes the plunge and joins its friends on the 
other side, the democratic group will find itself easily and 
naturally marching side by side with organised Labour, and 
will take its place in the ranks ; and the whole forces of the 
people will be gathered into one united and irresistible body. 

This way, and this way alone, lies certainty of victory. 
The policy of isolation and exclusion must lead to constant 
discord, endless division, and inevitable disaster. 

We cannot leave the question of a Labour Policy 
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without touching upon its necessary limitations. It should 
always be remembered, that a political Party, like a form of 
government, is merely a machine. The good to be derived 
from it depends almost entirely upon the spirit by which it 
is animated. It is too common a fault to fix the attention on 
the form and to ignore the substance, to dispute about the 
machine and forget to consider the motive power which is 
to work through it. It would be safe to say that, if only the 
efforts of the leaders of the people were directed to the building 
up of a truly democratic spirit in the people, the form of 
government could be practically ignored, so certain is it 
that the living force would quickly re-mould the existing 
form of government, and evolve from it one specially 
adapted to its own effective working. We need not look far to 
see Republics which are largely controlled by anti-demo- 
cratic forces, while at home we have a monarchy in which 
the democratic spirit is at least as manifest, at least as 
effective, as in America or France. The most essential 
element ot any genuine progressive movement is, therefore, 
the creation of a social spirit among the people, that is to 
say, of a spirit which shall make the people as interested in 
the welfare of their neighbours, and as anxious to promote 
it, as though it were their own. A Labour Party which is 
held together solely by hatred of the common enemy 
is not an instrument for good. The enemy defeated, the 
Party will dissolve into a mass of warring sections. A 
Labour Party, if it is to carry within it the seeds of any 
real and permanent good, must be held together, not by 
pressure from without, but by attraction from within. Its 
members must feel for each other a goodwill, a neighbour- 
liness, a genuine affection. It must exercise the widest 
possible tolerance. It must avoid sectional movements and 
a narrow exclusive policy, as the most fatal of sins. It 
must, in short, incorporate in its code the law: ‘ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Animated by such a spirit, its 
triumph is certain. Without it, all its efforts will be wasted, 


and its sacrifices thrown away. 
A. Hook 
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THE ETERNAL MOMENT 
CHAPTER I 


" O you see that mountain just behind Elizabeth’s 
toque? A young man fell in love with me there so 
nicely twenty years ago. Bob your head a minute, would 
you, Elizabeth, kindly.” 

“ Yes’m,” said Elizabeth, falling forward on the box 
like an unstiffened doll. Colonel Leyland put on his pince- 
nez, and looked at the mountain where the young man had 
fallen in love. 

“Was he a nice young man?” he asked, smiling, 
though he lowered his voice a little on account of the maid. 

“I never knew. But it is a very gratifying incident to 
remember at my age. Thank you, Elizabeth.” 

‘© May one ask who he was?” 

““A porter,” answered Miss Raby in her usual tones. 
‘“‘ Not even a certificated guide. A male person who was 
hired to carry the luggage, which he dropped.” 

“Well! well ! What did you do?” 

‘What a young lady should. Screamed and thanked 
him not to insult me. Ran, which was quite unnecessary, 
fell, sprained my ankle, screamed again; and he had to 
carry me half-a-mile, so penitent, that I thought he would 
fling me over a precipice. In that state we reached a 
certain Mrs. Harbottle, at sight of;whom I burst into tears. 
But she was so much stupider than I was, that I recovered 
quickly.” 

“Of course you said it was all your own fault!” 

“I trust I did,” she said more seriously. ‘“ Mrs. Har- 
bottle, who, like most people, was always right, had warned 
me against him ; we had had him for expeditions before.” 
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“ Ah! I see.” 

“‘T doubt whether you do. Hitherto he had known his 
place. But he was too cheap: he gave us more than our 
money’s worth. That, as you know, is an ominous sign in 
a low-born person.” 

‘“‘ But how was this your fault ?” 

‘“‘T encouraged him: I greatly preferred him to Mrs. 
Harbottle. He was handsome and what I call agreeable ; 
and he wore beautiful clothes. We lagged behind, and he 
picked me flowers. I held out my hand for them—instead 
of which he seized it and delivered a love oration which he 
had prepared out of I promessi Spost.” 

“ Ah! an Italian.” 

They were crossing the frontier at that moment. Ona 
little bridge amid fir trees were two poles, one painted red, 
white and green, the other black and yellow. 

“‘ He lived in Italia Irredenta,” said Miss Raby. “ But 
we were to fly to the Kingdom. I wonder what would 
have happened if we had.” 

“Good Lord!” said Colonel Leyland, in sudden disgust. 
On the box Elizabeth trembled. 

‘But it might have been a most successful match.” 

She was in the habit of talking in this mildly uncon- 
ventional way. Colonel Leyland, who made allowances 
for her brilliancy, managed to exclaim: “Rather! yes, 
rather !” 

She turned on him with: “ Do you think I’m laughing 
at him?” 

He looked a little bewildered, smiled, and did not reply. 
Their carriage was now crawling round the base of the 
notorious mountain. ‘The road was built over the débris 
which had fallen and which still fell from its sides; and it 
had scarred the pine woods with devastating rivers of white 
stone. But further up, Miss Raby remembered,: on its 
gentler eastern slope, it possessed tranquil hollows, and 
flower-clad rocks, and a most tremendous view. She had 
not been quite as facetious as her companion supposed. 
The incident, certainly, had been ludicrous. But she was 
somehow able to laugh at it without laughing much at the 
actors or the stage. 
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“‘] had rather he made me a fool than that I thought 
he was one,” she said after a long pause. 

“Here is the Custom House,” said Colonel Leyland, 
changing the subject. 

They had come to the land of Ach and Fa. Miss 
Raby sighed ; for she loved the Latins, as everyone must 
who is not pressed for time. But Colonel Leyland, a 
military man, respected Teutonia. 

“They still talk Italian for seven miles,” she said, com- 
forting herself like a child. 

““German is the coming language,” answered Colonel 
Leyland. ‘All the important books on any subject are 
written in it.” 

“But all the books on any important subject are 


written in Italian. Elizabeth—tell me an important 
subject.” 

“ Human Nature, ma’am,” said the maid, half shy, half 
impertinent. 


‘* Flizabeth is a novelist, like her mistress,” said Colonel 
Leyland. He turned away to look at the scenery, for he 
did not like being entangled in a mixed conversation. He 
noted that the farms were more prosperous, that begging 
had stopped, that the women were uglier and the men more 
rotund, that more nourishing food was being eaten outside 
the wayside inns. 

“Colonel Leyland, shall we go to the Grand Hétel des 
Alpes, to the Hétel de Londres, to the Pension Liebig, to the 
Pension Atherley-Simon, to the Pension Belle Vue, to the 
Pension Old-England ; or to the Albergo Biscione ?” 

“‘T suppose you would prefer the Biscione.” 

“I really shouldn’t mind the Grand Hotel des Alpes. 
The Biscione people own both, I hear. They have become 
quite rich.” 

“You should have a splendid reception—if such people 
know what gratitude is.” 

For Miss Raby’s novel, The Eternal Moment, which had 
made her reputation, had also made the reputation of Vorta. 

“Oh, I was properly thanked. Signor Cantu wrote to 
me about three years after I published. The letter struck 
me as a little pathetic, though it was very prosperous: I 
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don’t like transfiguring people’s lives. I wonder whether 
they live in their old house or in the new one.” 

Colonel Leyland had come to Vorta to be with Miss 
Raby ; but he was very willing that they should be in 
different hotels. She, indifferent to such subtleties, saw no 
reason why they should not stop under the same roof, just 
as she could not see why they should not travel in the same 
carriage. On the other hand, she hated anything smart. 
He had decided on the Grand Hotel des Alpes, and she was 
drifting towards the Bizscione, when the tiresome Elizabeth 
said : ‘“‘ My friend’s lady is staying at the A/pes.” 

“Oh! if Elizabeth’s friend is there that settles it: we’ll 
all go.” 

“Very well’m,” said Elizabeth, studiously avoiding even 
the appearance of gratitude. Colonel Leyland’s face grew 
severe over the want of discipline. 

“You spoil her,” he murmured, when they had all 
descended to walk up a hill. 

“‘ There speaks the military man.” 

‘Certainly I have had too much to do with Tommies 
to enter into what you call ‘human relations.’ A little 
sentimentality, and the whole army would go to pieces.” 

“T know: but the world isn’t an army. So why should 
I pretend I’m an officer? You remind me of my Anglo- 
Indian friends, who were so shocked when I would be 
pleasant to some natives. They proved, quite conclusively, 
that it would never do for them, and have never seen that 
the proof didn’t apply. The unlucky people here are always 
trying to lead the lucky ; and it must be stopped. You've 
been unlucky : all your life you’ve had to command men, 
and exact prompt obedience and other unprofitable virtues. 
I’m lucky : I needn’t do the same—and I won't.” 

“ Don’t then,” he said, smiling. ‘ But take care that the 
world isn’t an army after all. And take care, besides, that 
you aren’t being unjust to the unlucky people: we’re fairly 
kind to your beloved lower orders, for instance.” 

“Of course,” she said dreamily, as if he had made her 
no concession. “It’s becoming usual. But they see through 
it. They, like ourselves, know that only one thing in the 
world is worth having.” 
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“Ah! yes,” he sighed. “It’s a commercial age.” 

““No!” exclaimed Miss Raby, so irritably that Eliza- 
beth looked back to see what was wrong. “ You are stupid. 
Kindness and money are both quite easy to part with. The 
only thing worth giving away is yourself. Did you ever 
give yourself away ?” 

“‘ Frequently.” 

“T mean, did you ever, intentionally, make a fool of 
yourself before your inferiors ? ” 

“Intentionally, never.” He saw at last what she was 
driving at. It was her pleasure to pretend that such self- 
exposure was the only possible basis of true intercourse, the 
only gate in the spiritual barrier that divided class from 
class. One of her books had dealt with the subject ; and 
very agreeable reading it made. ‘“ What about you?” he 
added playfully. 

‘ve never done it properly. Hitherto I’ve never felt 
a really big fool; but when I do, I hope I shall show it 
plainly.” 

“May I be there!” 

“You might not like it,” she replied. ‘I may feel it 
at any moment and in mixed company. Anything might 
set me off.” 

“Behold Vorta!” cried the driver, cutting short the 
sprightly conversation. He and Elizabeth and the carriage 
had reached the top of the hill. The black woods ceased ; 
and they emerged into a valley whose sides were emerald 
lawns, rippling and doubling and merging each into each, 
yet always with an upward trend, so that it was two thou- 
sand feet to where the rock burst out of the grass and made 
great mountains, whose pinnacles were delicate in the purity 
of evening. 

The driver, who had the gift of repetition, said : ‘“‘ Vorta! 
Vorta !” 

Far up the valley was a large white village, tossing on 
undulating meadows like a ship in the sea ; and, at its prow, 
breasting a sharp incline, stood a majestic tower of new grey 
stone. As they looked at the tower it became vocal, and 
spoke magnificently to the mountains, who replied. 

They were again informed that this was Vorta, and that 
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that was the new campanile—like the campanile of Venice, 
only finer—and that the sound was the sound of the cam- 
panile’s new bell. 

“Thank you; exactly,” said Colonel Leyland, while 
Miss Raby rejoiced that the village had made such use of 
its prosperity. She had feared to return to the place she 
had once loved so well, lest she should find something new. 
It had never occurred to her that the new thing might be 
beautiful. The architect had indeed gone south for his 
inspiration ; and the tower which stood among the moun- 
tains was akin to the tower which had once stood beside the 
lagoons. But the birth-place of the bell it was impossible 
to determine ; for there is no nationality in sound. 

They drove forward into the lovely scene, pleased and 
silent. Approving tourists took them for a well matched 
couple. There was indeed nothing offensively literary in 
Miss Raby’s kind angular face; and Colonel Leyland’s 
profession had made him neat rather than aggressive. They 
did very well for a cultured and refined husband and wife, 
who had spent their lives admiring the beautiful things with 
which the world is filled. 

As they approached, other churches, hitherto unnoticed, 
replied—tiny churches, ugly churches, churches painted 
pink, with towers like pumpkins, churches painted white, 
with shingle spires, churches hidden altogether in the 
glades of a wood or the folds of a meadow—till the evening 
air was full of little voices, with the great voice singing in 
their midst. Only the English church, lately built in the 
Early English style, kept chaste silence. 

The bells ceased ; and all the little churches receded into 
darkness. Instead, there was a sound of dressing-gongs, and 
a vision of tired tourists hurrying back for dinner. A landau, 
with Pension Atherley-Simon upon it, was trotting to meet 
the diligence, which was just due. A lady was talking to 
her mother about an evening dress. Young men with 
rackets were talking to young men with alpenstocks. Then, 
across the darkness, a fiery finger wrote Grand Hétel des 
Alpes. 

** Behold the electric light!” said the driver, hearing 
his passengers exclaim. 
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Pension Belle Vue started out against a pinewood; and, 
from the brink of the river, the Héte/ de Londres replied. 
Pensions Liebig and Lorelei were announced in green and 
amber respectively. The O/d-England appeared in scarlet. 
The illuminations covered a large area; for the best hotels 
stood outside the village, in elevated or romantic situations. 
This display took place every evening in the season, but 
only while the diligence arrived. As soon as the last tourist 
was suited, the lights went out; and the hotel keepers, 
cursing or rejoicing, retired to their cigars. 

“Horrible !” said Miss Raby. 

“‘ Horrible people !” said Colonel Leyland. 

The Hétel des Alpes was an enormous building, which, 
being made of wood, suggested a distended chalet. But 
this impression was corrected by a costly and magnificent 
view terrace, the squared stones of which were visible for 
miles, and from which, as from some great reservoir, asphalt 
paths trickled over the adjacent country. Their carriage, 
having ascended a private drive, drew up under a vaulted 
portico of pitch pine, which opened on to this terrace on 
one side, and into the covered lounge on the other. There 
was a whirl of officialk—men with gold braid, smarter men 
with more gold braid, men smarter still with no gold braid. 
Elizabeth assumed an arrogant air, and carried a small straw 
basket with difficulty. Colonel Leyland became every inch 
a soldier. Miss Raby, whom, in spite of long experience, a 
large hotel always flustered, was hurried into an expensive 
bedroom, and advised to dress herself immediately if she 
wished to partake of table d’héte. 

As she came up the staircase, she had seen the dining 
room filling with English and with Americans and with 
rich, hungry Germans. She liked company, but to-night 
she was curiously depressed. She seemed to be confronted 
with an unpleasing vision, the outlines of which were still 
obscure. 

“T will eat in my room,” she told Elizabeth. ‘Go to 
your dinner : I'll do the unpacking.” 

She wandered round, looking at the list of rules, the list 
of prices, the list of excursions, the red plush sofa, the jugs 
and basins on which were lithographed a view of the 
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mountains. Where, amid such splendour, was there a place 
for Signor Cantu with his china-bowled pipe, and for 
Signora Cantu with her snuff coloured shawl ? 

When the waiter at last brought up her dinner, she 
asked after her host and hostess. 

He replied, in cosmopolitan English, that they were 
both well. 

“Do they live here, or at the Brscione ?” 

“‘ Here, why yes. Only poor tourists go to the Biscione.” 

** Who lives there, then ?” 

“The mother of Signor Cantu. She is unconnected,” 
he continued, like one who has Jearnt a lesson, “‘ she is 
unconnected absolutely with us. Fifteen years back, yes. 
But now, where is the Biscione?_ I beg you contradict if 
we are spoken about together.” 

Miss Raby said quietly: “I have made a mistake. 
Would you kindly give notice that I shall not want my 
room, and say that the luggage is to be taken, immediately, 
to the Biscione.” 

“Certainly !_ certainly !” said the waiter, who was well 
trained. He added with a vicious snort, “ You will have 
to pay.” 

** Undoubtedly,” said Miss Raby. 

The elaborate machinery, which had so recently sucked 
her in, began to disgorge her. The trunks were carried 
down, the vehicle in which she had arrived was recalled. 
Elizabeth, white with indignation, appeared in the hall. 
She paid for beds in which they had not slept, and for food 
which they had never eaten. Amidst the whirl of gold- 
laced officials, who hoped even in that space of time to have 
established a claim to be tipped, she moved towards the 
door. The guests in the lounge observed her with amuse- 
ment, concluding that she had found the hotel too dear. 

“What is it? Whatever is it? Are you not comfort- 
able?” Colonel Leyland in his evening dress ran after her. 

“Not that ; I’ve made a mistake. This hotel belongs to 
the son ; I must go to the Béscione. He’s quarrelled with the 
old people: I think the father’s dead.” 

“ But really—if you are comfortable here—” 

“T must find out to-night whether it is true. And I 
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must also”—her voice quivered—“ find out whether it is 
my fault.” 

“¢ How in the name of goodness—” 

“‘T shall bear it if it is,” she continued gently. “Iam 
too old to be a tragedy queen as well as an evil genius.” 

“What does she mean? Whatever does she mean?” 
he murmured, as he watched the carriage lights descending 
the hill. ‘“‘ What harm has she done ? What harm is there 
for that matter. Hotel keepers always quarrel: it’s no 
business of ours.” He ate a good dinner in silence. Then 
his thoughts were turned by the arrival of his letters from 
the post office. 

“Dearest Edwin, it is with the greatest diffidence that I 
write to you, and I know you will believe me when I say 
that I do not write from curiosity. I only require an 
answer to one plain question. Are you engaged to Miss 
Raby or no? Fashions have altered, even since my young 
days. But, for all that, an engagement is still an engage- 
ment, and should be announced at once, to save all parties 
discomfort. Though your health has broken down and you 
have abandoned your profession, you can still protect the 
family honour.” 

“ Drivel!” exclaimed Colonel Leyland. Acquaintance 
with Miss Raby had made his sight keener. He recognised 
in this part of his sister’s letter nothing but a kind of 
automatic conventionality. He was no more moved by 
its perusal than she had been by its composition. 

“As for the maid whom the Bannons mentioned to 
me, she is not a chaperone—nothing but a sop to throw in 
the eyes of the world. I am not saying a word against 
Miss Raby, whose books we always read. Literary people 
are always unpractical ; and we are confident that she does 
not know. Perhaps I do not think her the wife for you ; 
but that is another matter. 

“* My babes, who all send love (so does Lionel), are at 
present an unmitigated joy. One’s only anxiety is for the 
future, when the crushing expenses of good education will 
have to be taken into account. Your loving Nelly.” 

How could he explain the peculiar charm of the rela- 
tions between himself and Miss Raby? ‘There had never 
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been a word of marriage, and would probably never be a 
word of love. If, instead of seeing each other frequently, 
they should come to see each other always, it would be as 
sage companions, familiar with life, not as egoistic lovers, 
craving for infinities of passion which they had no right to 
demand and no power to supply. Neither professed to be 
a virgin soul, or to be ignorant of the other’s limitations 
and inconsistencies. They scarcely even made allowances 
for each other. Toleration implies reserve ; and the greatest 
safeguard of unruffled intercourse is knowledge. Colonel 
Leyland had courage of no mean order: he cared little for 
the opinion of people whom he understood. Nelly and 
Lionel and their babes were welcome to be shocked or 
displeased. Miss Raby was an authoress, a kind of Radical; 
he a soldier, a kind of aristocrat. But the time for their 
activities was passing ; he was ceasing to fight, she to write. 
They could pleasantly spend together their autumn. Nor 
might they prove the worst companions for a winter. 

He was too delicate to admit, even to himself, the desir- 
ability of marrying two thousand a year. But it lent an 
unacknowledged perfume to his thoughts. He tore Nelly’s 
letter into little pieces, and dropped them into the darkness 
out of the bedroom window. 

“Funny lady!” he murmured, as he looked towards 
Vorta, trying to detect the campanile in the growing light 
of the moon. ‘ Why have you gone to be uncomfortable ? 
Why will you interfere in the quarrels of people who can’t 
understand you, and whom you don’t understand. How 
silly you are to think you’ve caused them. You think 
you've written a book which has spoilt the place and made 
the inhabitants corrupt and sordid. I know just how you 
think. So you will make yourself unhappy, and go about 
trying to put right what never was right. Funny lady!” 

Close below him he could now see the white fragments 
of his sister’s letter. In the valley the campanile appeared, 
rising out of wisps of silvery vapour. 

“‘ Dear lady !” he whispered, making towards the village 
a little movement with his hands. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH FARM LABOURER’ 


R. WILSON FOX, to whom we are already 
indebted for much painstaking and valuable in- 
formation regarding the life of the agricultural labourer, 
has laid us under a fresh obligation in this volume, just 
issued. Within the compass of 263 pages, we have 
provided a mass of information regarding the life and 
conditions of the agricultural community. The classes of 
labourers are distinguished ; their rates of wages and total 
yearly earnings are detailed ; their hours and conditions of 
work are set out ; we are told what they eat and how they 
are clothed. True, much of this information is dry and 
hard detail; but the imaginative reader can, from these 
pages, create the village household for himself. He can 
picture the family at their humble meals ; he may follow 
the shepherd to the hills or the cattleman to the fields—in 
brief, he may clothe the skeleton outline of the statistician 
with the actual happenings of the village life and home. 
Mr. Fox, in a useful summary, puts the general con- 
clusions of his enquiry. He finds that in Scotland, Wales, 
Northumberland, and the north of Ireland, the system of 
engagement is a yearly or half-yearly one, and that a regular 
wage is paid. Unmarried men board and lodge in the 
farmhouses, while cottages are provided for the married 
men in many districts. In Wales and Ireland, married men 
frequently have their meals at the farmhouse on working 
days. In the other northern counties of England, and in 
Wales, unmarried men are mainly engaged by the year or 
half-year, while married men are engaged by the week. 
Generally speaking, weekly wages obtain elsewhere. 


* Second Report on the Wages, Earnings, and Conditions of Employment of 
the Agricultural Labourers in the United Kingdom. (Cd. 2376.) 1905. 
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Turning to earnings, the system of engagement seems to 
determine the method of payment. Where long engage- 
ments prevail, allowances in kind are common, but 
payments for extra or piece-work do not usually obtain. 
Where engagements are short, piece-work and extra 
payment are common. 

One interesting Table shows the average earnings per 
week of the following two classes, viz. :— 


I. Ordinary agricultural labourers, ze. all labourers not 
specially in charge of animals. 

II. All classes of agricultural labourers, ze. including 
horsemen, shepherds, cattle-men, etc. (Casual 
labourers, foremen, and bailiffs, are excluded from 
this Table.) 

In England the wage is 17/5 for Class I., and 18/3, or 
10d. more, for Class II. 

In Wales it is 17/7 for Class I., 17/3, or 4d. less, for 
Class II. 

In Scotland it is 19/5 for Class I., 19/3, or 2d. less, for 
Class II. 

In Ireland it is 10/9 for Class I., 10/11, or 2d. more, 
for Class II. 


Leaving Ireland out of account, it will be seen that the 
English wage in Class II. is exactly the mean between the 
Scotch, which is a shilling higher, and the Welsh, a 
shilling lower, in the same class. But in all the countries 
there is a great variation between the maximum and 
minimum rates of wages. For instance, the highest average 
weekly earnings in England were 22/2 in Durham, the 
lowest 14/6 in Oxfordshire; in Wales, the figures were 
21/3 in Glamorgan and 15/8 in Cardiganshire ; in Scot- 
land, 22/2 in Renfrew and Lanark, and 13/7 in Shetland, 
Orkney, and Caithness; in Ireland, 13/0 in Co. Down, and 
8/9 in Mayo. 

Near industrial centres, the wages are comparatively 
high ; and within the same county it is possible to find 
a difference of five to seven shillings in wages, due to this 
cause. Scotland is fortunately situated in this respect. 

Speaking generally, her agricultural area is bordered by 
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industrial belts. The average earnings which obtain in 
the different counties are exhibited at a glance in an 
excellent map, shaded in colours to show the distribution 
of wages. 

Tables are given in which cash wages (that is earnings 
exclusive of allowances and payments in kind) are compared 
for a number of years. From these Tables we learn that the 
average increase from 18 50—1903 in the rates of weekly cash 
wages paid on 69 English farms amounted to 57 per cent., 
and on ro farms in Ireland to 81°6 per cent. The importance 
of this rise is emphasised, when it is remembered that the 
purchasing power of 100 shillings to-day is equal to that of 
140 shillings twenty years ago. 

It should, however, be remembered, that, in speaking of 
agricultural wages, care must be exercised to determine 
exactly what is meant thereby. Wages are made up of cash 
payments, extra payments, piece-work, and all allowances in 
kind. For example, a labourer in Glendale, Northumber- 
land, had the following allowances in kind paid to him in 
1903 :—house and garden, £5 ; potatoes, £3/10/0; food 
and drink at harvest, 4/0 ; coals carted, £1/4/o. Another, 
in Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, had only £14/16/4 
paid him in ordinary weekly cash wages ; but he secured 
three other payments at different times :—piece-work, 
£22/12/3 ; corn-harvest, £6/8/8 ; overtime, {£1/12/g—in 
all, £30/13/8. In dealing, therefore, with the rural wage 
question, what we must consider is total actual earnings. 
Mr. Fox does not state whether on this basis the improve- 
ment in the economic condition of the agricultural labourer 
during the last fifty years is as great as would appear from a 
consideration of his cash wages only. 

One outcome of the reading of Mr. Fox’s Report will 
be, I think, to give the town-dweller a higher opinion of 
the agricultural labourer ; and the disdainful term “ clod- 
hopper” will not fall lightly from the lips of those who 
have realised how much skill and knowledge are required to 
perform satisfactorily the work which is expected from the 
ordinary all-round labourer in the country. The town- 
dweller often regards the agricultural labourer as a man 
whose work is so simple, that anyone possessed of enough 
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physical power could do it. This Report rudely dispels any 
such notions. Apart from bailiffs, stewards, and foremen, 
there are, roughly speaking, two large classes of labourers— 
those in charge of animals, and those who are not. The 
former includes shepherds, men in charge of cattle—cattle- 
men, stockmen, cowmen, herdmen, yardsmen, foggers—and 
men in charge of horses—horsekeepers, horsemen, carters, 
waggoners, teamsters, team-men, and hinds. These men 
have duties involving long hours and arduous toil. The 
shepherd must be able to lamb, shear, and wash, must 
be prepared to travel long distances, and may be said gener- 
ally to have no hours. The cattle-men, besides the every- 
day care of their charges, are frequently called upon to milk 
cows and to look after calves. Horsemen must feed, groom, 
and get their teams ready for the field, and must also turn 
to the ordinary work of the farm. 

The ordinary labourer—the Hodge of the political 
humorist—must be able to sow and weed, to plant and lift 
roots and potatoes, to hay-make, harvest, thresh, drain, 
hedge, and ditch. It will thus be seen that the man whose 
average earnings over the whole country are but 18/3 a 
week, has to be a man of much more skill than the ordinary 
unskilled labourer in the town. 

Leaving the work and wages of the agricultural labourer, 
the Report proceeds to consider, briefly, how he lives. We 
have seen that his average wage in England is 18/3. Mr. 
Fox calculates that he may make in addition 1/3 weekly 
from garden produce, poultry, and the customary pig. He 
next considers how the income is spent, and gives the 
following as a typical labourer’s budget for a man with a 
family :— 





oe. 2 
Expenditure for food . . . . 13 «63? 
ee 3k ts a ke ee ee 
ge 8 Aa ae a ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ae ee ke a 6 
Pes ss ee eS ee 

20 38 

1 In Scotland the average expenditure for food is 15/24, in Ireland it is 10/53. 
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It will be noted that this is 95d. in excess of the average 
wage, even allowing 1/3 for garden produce. 

It is important to observe how the 13/64 for food is laid 
out. The information on this head is based on 114 returns, 
and represents the ordinary expenditure on food by a farm 
labourer with a wife and four children. The food produced 
at home is valued at retail shop prices. The family 
consume weekly about 7 pounds of meat, of which more 
than half is pork or bacon. Their weekly rations also 
include about 34 pounds of bread and flour, 26 pounds of 
potatoes, $ pound of tea, 1 ponent of butter, 1 pound of 
lard, margarine, or dripping, 44 pounds of sugar, and 
44 pints of new or 8? pints of skimmed milk. 

Let us just examine how far this represents an adequate 
diet. Assuming the ages of the children to be, say, 1, 4, 8, 
and 14 years, the nutritive value of this dietary is equal to 
3389 calories of food energy and 96 grammes protein 
(.e. nitrogenous food) per man per day. The standard 
average requirement, however, for a man doing “ moderate ” 
work is 3500 calories food energy, and 125 grammes 
protein. This is certainly not an over-estimate of the 
requirements of an agricultural labourer. It will thus be 
seen that, while the energy value of the diet of the 
agricultural labourer is only about 3 per cent. below 
the standard requirements, the protein falls short by 
22°4 per cent. The importance of an adequate supply 
of protein in the dietary is indicated in the following 
extract from Dr. Hutchinson’s well-known book on Food and 
Principles of Dietetics. “The deficit in protein,” he says 
“* produces what may be called threadbare tissues ; and such 
a condition of things makes for low resistance and for 
disease. . . . The difference, in fact, between an animal 
fed on highly nitrogenous diet, and one supplied with little 
nitrogen, is the difference between a steam engine at half 
pressure and one which is producing full horse power. To 
growing children, a deficiency in proteid in the diet, is 
especially disastrous; for the lack of building material 
which it entails may result in impaired growth and 
development, the consequence of which may last through- 
out life.” The probability is, that the deficiency shown by 
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the budget of the agricultural labourer is felt most severely 
by the woman and children, as is the case with the town 
labourer’s family. 

Going more into detail, Mr. Fox gives a number of 
budgets showing the food actually consumed at the different 
meals in various families. In most cases, these are of a 
character which indicates fairly comfortable living, though 
the figures given above show the quantity of the food to be 
still below the amount necessary for the full physical 
efficiency. 

To sum up some of the general conclusions to be drawn 
from a perusal of Mr. Fox’s admirable Report, it may be 
said that the total earnings of unskilled labour in man 
parts of the United Kingdom are higher than is usually 
supposed to be the case; but there are large areas, 
including the whole of Ireland and much of the south of 
England, in which they are seriously inadequate. 

Dealing with the average figures, however, the economic 
position of the agricultural labourer compares more favour- 
ably with that of the town labourer than is generally sup- 
posed. It must, of course, be remembered that, in comparing 
the two, allowance should be made in the case of the 
agricultural labourer for the produce of his garden and 
the lowness of his rent. Taking these into consideration, 
the 18s. 3d. which represents the average earnings of the 
agricultural labourer, is probably worth as much as, say, 
23s. or 24s. in town. In the case, therefore, of those 
districts where agricultural wages rule high, it is to be 
doubted whether the economic condition of the labourer is 
materially improved by moving into the town, though 
undoubtedly the chances of rising to a place of responsi- 
bility, with its higher wage, are greater in the town than 
in the country. For, in the towns, there are not a few 
positions which are occupied by men who have no trade at 
their command, and yet are comparatively well paid, such, 
for example, as the police-force, watchmen, etc. Probably, 
as in betting, ‘“‘ Hits count of course, but misses are hushed 
up ;” and those who are left in the country hear of the 
successes of their brothers who have gone to the town, but 
do not hear of the large numbers who have been unable to 
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obtain a safe footing on the industrial ladder, and lead in the 
slums of our great cities lives altogether less desirable than 
those of the agricultural labourer. 

Whilst, therefore, the earnings of agricultural labourers 
are still below the standard which is required for full 
physical efficiency, and whilst they leave no margin for 
saving or for the leisure and recreation necessary for 
adequate development of the higher sides of a man’s nature, 
it would appear that, for large districts, the cause of the 
rush to the town must be sought in other directions than 
the difference of wages. There is no doubt that the lack 
of outlook in the case of the agricultural labourer is a most 
important cause of rural depopulation. If an intelligent 
and energetic man knew that, as the result of hard labour and 
thrift, he would be able to become a small peasant pro- 
prietor, then the towns would exercise less attractive force 
for him, and the best men would be willing to stay in the 
country. They are not willing to do so as long as 18/- or 
£1 a week is the greatest prize for which even the best can 
hope. The dullness of village life adds another powerful 
factor to the attractive forces of the towns ; but that also 
would be largely solved by the development of small 
holdings. In Denmark, the small holder, who has a stake 
in the land, does not complain of dullness ; for the develop- 
ment of his property is to him and his family a never- 
ending source of interest. But the Swedish labourers, who 
have no stake in the land, and who go over to work in 
Denmark, lounge about after work hours in the same 
aimless fashion as do the labourers in villages at home. 

In conclusion, I should like to add a word of thanks to 
Mr. Fox for the work he has done. He has collected an 
amazing number of facts ; and there is evidence of much 
care in their collection. That there is need for still further 
investigation into the actual conditions of life in our villages 
need hardly be said ; but the investigator of the future will 
be greatly helped in his work by the material which Mr. 
Fox has collected. 

B. SEEBoHM ROWNTREE 
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OTHER REVIEWS 
THE AGE OF MITHRA' 


LL who have read Professor Dill’s account of the 

last years of the Western Empire will welcome the 
companion volume which he has now given us on Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. The main 
significance of this new work consists in the contribution it 
makes to a better understanding of the spiritual movement 
which produced the results so strikingly portrayed in 
Professor Dill’s earlier studies. At first sight, indeed, the 
two books would seem to sketch two very different epochs ; 
the one showed us the Roman order collapsing into chaos, 
the other culminates in that age which seemed to Gibbon 
to have reached the high water-mark of human felicity ; 
the one showed us Christianity triumphant, the other 
scarcely mentions the name of a sect still too obscure for 
notice. And yet the Antonine age is the true parent of the 
age of MHonorius: the second century contains the 
elements which brought about the great transformation of 
the fourth century and the great catastrophe of the fifth. 

A comparison of the two epochs raises two questions of 
vital interest. How was it that the political system, which 
seems to work so well in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
broke down so completely in the century after his death, 
and led to the violent and ruinous but inevitable revolution 
carried through by Diocletian, Constantine, and his 
successors. How was it that Rome abandoned the gods, 
under whose favour she had grown so great and so 


1 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelus. By Samuel Dill. London : 
Macmillan, 1904. 
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prosperous, for a creed that inverted all the values she had 
hitherto put on things, that decried her wisdom as folly, her 
pleasures as sinful, her divinities as devils ; that was even 
more fundamentally hostile to her virtues than it was to her 
vices ? 

To the first of these questions Professor Dill makes 
little or no attempt to give a direct answer. He occasionally 
notes the signs of decay in political life, and he frequently 
calls attention to the ‘mysterious eclipse” which was to 
rest on intellect till the end of the Empire; but the 
political decadence is unexplained, and the eclipse of 
intellect is left a mystery. He says nothing of the decline 
of the military spirit which had already set in under 
Augustus and, though checked for a moment by Trajan, 
gradually infected all classes, till she who had conquered the 
world came to depend for her very existence on the arms of 
hired barbarians. He notes the avarice and selfishness 
which combined to render the upper classes of Rome averse 
to rearing children, and he draws a vivid picture of the 
death-bed of the childless rich ; but he does little to explain 
that general decline of population, which was not confined to 
the corrupt society of the capital, but pervaded all ranks and 
all races, except the Jews, and all provinces except Egypt—a 
disease apparently inseparable from the civilisation which it 
was to destroy. Nor does Professor Dill give any detailed 
treatment to the question of the decay of local patriotism, 
the breakdown of the keen municipal life which was the 
glory and the mainstay of the Empire. He describes the 
intensity of that public spirit, the lavish and even reckless 
generosity of the rich in the interest of the community ; he 
shows how successfully public opinion insisted on the duties 
of wealth, and how cheerfully wealth recognised and 
fulfilled the claims made upon it. He also indicates that 
this public spirit and delight in municipal life were already 
beginning to wane; even in Domitian’s reign measures 
have to be taken to meet a possible dearth of candidates for 
the municipal magistracies, as early as Nerva and Trajan 
incompetence or corruption led to the interference of the 
central government in the financial administration of 
provincial and even of Italian cities, while Hadrian’s 
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organisation of the Imperial service created a dangerous 
rival to the career of office offered by the local communities. 
All these signs of disease are noted from time to time ; but 
no attempt is made to trace the causes and growth of the 
movement which led to the old system of self-government 
being replaced by a centralised bureaucracy. Similarly on the 
economic side, Professor Dill certainly emphasises the great 
movement which led to the rise of a free proletariate, and to 
the acquisition of wealth and importance by the freedman 
class : the contempt of the free-born Roman for trade and 
industry gave a monopoly of these sources of wealth to those 
who were below such prejudices, while the great capitalists 
found it more profitable to work their businesses by means 
of freedmen rather than by slaves. But the author’s main 
object in his brilliant sketch of this class of society is to 
exhibit its moral atmosphere rather than its economic 
significance; and he scarcely hints at the many forces which 
were at that time working to undermine the whole system 
of Roman economy—we hear little of the /atifundia that had 
long ruined Italy, and were, as early as Pliny’s time, ruining 
the provinces as well. Nothing is said of the Colonate, 
whose origin is to be sought in Marcus Aurelius’ settlements 
of barbarians to strengthen the decaying defences and 
replenish the dwindling population of the Empire ; no hint 
is given of the debasement of the currency which had 
already set in and, though as yet scarcely observed, was 
leading on to the fiscal disasters of the third century, and 
the still more disastrous efforts of Diocletian at reform. 

All these tendencies—the decay of the military spirit, 
the decay of civic patriotism, the determined trend of the 
civilised world towards self-extinction, the economic cancer 
devouring the vital forces of each limb of the Empire, the 
admission of barbarians as an alien element, introduced into, 
but not assimilated by the body of the State—all these forces 
were at work in the society which Professor Dill has selected 
to describe, and all contributed to produce the transformation 
with which he has already made us familiar ; but they receive 
little or no detailed treatment at his hands. He aims at a 
nobler or, at least, a more elusive quarry. Others may 
portray the military, political, or economic characteristics of 
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the age; to him such things are, for the most part, in- 
teresting only as they throw light on the main object of his 
quest, the moral and spiritual movement of society. He 
realises clearly the difficulty of making an accurate estimate 
of such matters. Even contemporary statements must be 
received with caution; no author can know the inner mind 
of more than a small circle, and the unanimous evidence of a 
number of authors need not be conclusive with regard to the 
general state of religious belief in their time. All of them 
may, and indeed frequently do, belong to the same class, and 
represent the view of only a small section of society ; the 
great mass of the people are, for the most part, inarticulate. 
At the same time, Archeology may be used in this, as in many 
matters, to supplement and correct our literary evidence : 
dedicatory inscriptions, epitaphs—provided we remember 
the caution that an epitaph “ should not be construed as a 
confession of faith”—and the material remains of shrines 
and temples throughout the Roman world go far to illustrate 
the beliefs of the time, and the spread and distribution of 
the various cults. 

Combining the results of archeological research with a 
penetrating and sympathetic study of the contemporary 
literature, Professor Dill gives us a clear and convincing 
sketch of the spiritual condition of the world under the 
Early Empire. It was an age in which elaborate sensuality 
and gross materialism existed side by side with a deep 
thirst for righteousness, an increasingly purer conception of 
the divine nature, and, together with a growing conscious- 
ness of man’s helplessness, an ever acuter longing for 
communion with God. Philosophy has discarded the old 
search for abstract truth. Its work is concentrated on 
conduct ; and, even in the limited sphere of Ethics, its aim 
is not to arrive at a scientific system, but to discover rules of 
practical utility. It has become ‘the Art rather than the 
Science of Life.” 

With this change of aim, the old rigid lines that marked 
off school from school are obliterated; all sects tend to 
become eclectic, and practically all are agreed on certain 
fundamental principles. The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
us, and can only be reached by renouncing the world and 
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suppressing the passions. This is the Gospel of Philosophy, 
from Seneca, the millionaire and the guide of princes, to 
the deformed slave Epictetus. Nor is there less agreement 
as to the means for getting free from the world and entering 
into the Kingdom. The Stoic Seneca, “the earliest and 
most powerful Apostle of the great moral revival,” the 
father confessor of the stricken aristocracy of Nero’s reign, 
inculcates the need for prolonged self-discipline, daily 
self-examination, regular confession ; he advises the patient 
to select the example of some great and good man in the 
past, and to live as though under his eyes. The Platonic 
Plutarch, who differs so widely from Seneca in his attitude 
to religion, and elaborates a philosophic defence of that 
pagan mythology for which the Stoic had scarcely concealed 
his contempt, yet agrees with both the aims and the 
methods of Seneca: he too advises self-scrutiny, confes- 
sion, the selection of some great example as a source of 
strength and inspiration. The doctrine of forgiveness, too, 
is common property. “ Forgive,” says Seneca, “ if you wish 
for forgiveness: conquer evil with good: do good even to 
those who have wrought you evil.” So says Musonius, who 
united the Pythagorean discipline with the Cynic austerity 
and the Stoic virtues. So too Dio Chrysostom, who belonged 
to no school, but was “ the rhetorical apostle” of the great 
moral principles on which all schools were agreed. With 
regard to the divine nature, too, there is the same essential 
agreement. The atheist school of Epicurus had long lost 
the great vogue it had enjoyed in the last years of the 
Republic ; all sects of importance recognised the existence 
of God, His unity and His care for man. Some philo- 
sophers, like the Platonists, may believe in a long chain of 
divine beings linking man to the Infinite Spirit ; others, 
like Dion, may defend paganism’s anthropomorphic repre- 
sentations of the godhead. But all are fundamentally mono- 
theistic ; and all endeavour to bring man into communion 
with God. 

Philosophy has, in fact, become a religion, and, in the 
process, it has changed its methods and widened its scope ; 
its appeal is made to the emotions as well as to the intellect, 
to the untrained masses as well as to the educated few. “In 
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the first and second centuries there was a great propaganda 
of pagan morality running parallel to the Evangelism of the 
Church.” Philosophy has its sensational revivals, its in- 
stantaneous conversions, its illiterate preachers. The prin- 
cipal exponents of this evangelical philosophy were the 
Cynics. In every market place they might be seen pro- 
testing, by precept and example, against the materialism of 
the age, the conventions of society, the superstitions of pagan 
religion. They were “the purest Monotheists that classical 
antiquity produced;” they were Tolstoyan in their con- 
tempt for the social order, and Pauline in their scorn of the 
world’s wisdom. Indeed, their connection with the primi- 
tive Church was often intimate. Peregrinus, who; showed 
the world how a Cynic despised death by plunging into 
the blazing pyre at Olympia, had in earlier days been “a 
great leader and prophet among the Christians of Palestine.” 
And he is no isolated instance of the ease with which men 
passed from the one camp to the other. 

But, though Philosophy now spread her net for classes 
which she had hitherto ignored, though she came before all 
men as an “ambassador of God,” the mass of men, of the 
upper as well as of the lower classes, could not rest satisfied 
with her ministration. Though her intellectual demands 
were less severe than before, she required a morality too 
high for the men of that age to maintain ; though she now 
appealed to the emotions as well as to the reason, she 
neglected the most potent of all appeals, the appeal to the 
senses. It was an age of craven terror and _ insatiable 
egotism : the more unworthy they had become to live at 
all, the more feverishly did the men of that day desire to 
live for ever. What they demanded was an assurance of hope 
in death, a pledge of their own personal immortality; and 
that pledge it was not always in the power or the desire of 
Philosophy to give. The greater spirits, a Marcus Aurelius, 
a Galen, an Epictetus, were content to obey God’s call when 
death came, and to leave the future to His will. For the 
majority, such a height of morality was unattainable. The 
only philosophy which offered the solace demanded by the 
terror-stricken Ego, was the Pythagorean and Neo-Platonist. 
“The Neo-Platonist school, with Plutarch and Maximus at 
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their head, were, in this age, the great apostles of the hope 
of immortality.” But the Neo-Platonist assumed immor- 
tality as a postulate; he did not attempt to prove it; 
and it was proof and certainty that the age required. 
For that certainty it had to desert the pseudo-religion of 
philosophy for the genuine unadulterated religions of the 
East, whose sensuous appeal gave it a mesmeric power 
of conviction far beyond the reach of the most ecstatic 
philosophy. 

It seemed at one time certain that one or other of these 
Oriental worships, the religion of Isis or of Mithra, would 
win that spiritual conquest of the world to which 
philosophy had aspired in vain. Mithra seemed gifted 
with every requisite for conquering, and the world had 
every predisposition to be conquered: in their elaborate 
daily ritual, their great festivals, their purificatory rites, 
in their discipline, mysteries and grades of initiation, in 
their guilds of votaries, where all secular distinctions were 
superseded and the slave was the equal of the noble, in their 
highly organised priesthoods, specially trained and set apart to 
mediate between God and Man, these two religions seem to 
possess every instrument for winning and retaining dominion 
over the minds of their devotees. And, at the same time, 
the world had the most intense desire to believe. What Isis 
and Mithra offered is what all were craving to receive— 
cleansing from sin, hope in death, eternal life beyond the 
grave. Nor was the world’s power to believe inferior to 
its desire. Few ages have been gifted with such a facile and 
catholic credulity. Astrology, witchcraft, necromancy, were 
dreaded by many, but doubted by few. Miracles were 
matters of every day occurrence. Old oracles revived, and 
new ones sprang up in teeming abundance—the rank, 
luxuriant growths of a tropical forest of superstition. While 
the old religion held its own since the Augustan revival, 
and was used by the Emperors as a support of their power 
and a link to connect their rule with that of Romulus and 
Numa, all the innumerable local deities of every district 
of the Empire, from Cumberland to the Soudan, were 
enrolled in the Roman pantheon by the catholic devotion of 
the soldier and the trader ; and, along with this all embracing 
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adoption of existing divinities, went a wonderful power of 
creating new gods. For every person, place, institution, 
even for every god, a “ genius” was liable to be invented 
and worshipped ; and the amazing revival of the mythopeic 
faculty is amply testified by the career of Alexander of 
Abonoteichus, the cult of Antinous, Lucian’s eagerly 
accepted legend of Peregrinus’ ghost, the peculiarly sincere 
worship of Marcus Aurelius, and the dream visions which 
he was credited with sending long after his death, when all 
interested motives for a feigned belief had disappeared. 

But, running through all this fertility in religion, there is 
an equally strong tendency to Monotheism. The practice of 
identifying gods of different names was an old one in the 
pagan world; and none knew how to take advantage of 
it better than Isis and Mithra. Isis identified other 
divinities with herself, and, in identifying, absorbed them. 
Mithra’s cave gave hospitality to his fellow gods; but 
the host knew how to subordinate the guests to himself. 
Professor Dill well compares Mithra’s relation to the other 
gods with Rome’s relation to the other cities of her Empire, 
whom she tolerates, recognises, and encourages, under her 
own unchallenged supremacy. 

How was it, then, that Mithra, coming at such a time, 
to such an age, with the message which all longed to hear, 
failed, in spite of his organising power, his mesmeric gifts 
and his diplomatic skill, to become the religion of the 
world ? Professor Dill finds the answer partly in the god’s 
origin, and partly in his catholicity. Mithra, for all his 
spirituality, was, after all, rooted in nature worship ; and, for 
all his purity, his tolerance allied him with impure powers. 
He never shook off the accretions of astrology which had 
grown on him in his passage through Babylon ; and his 
recognition of the baser worships of paganism made it 
impossible for him to rise to a higher plane than they. 
The movement of the world was set towards a purer and 
more human God. The answer is certainly incomplete ; 
but, within the scope of his present work, Professor Dill 
could hardly have made it more definite and detailed. The 
third century contains the secret of the mortality of 
Mithra, and the triumph of Christianity. It was then, and 
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not in Julian’s time, that the decisive battle was fought; and, 
in concluding this review, we would express an earnest 
hope that the next achievement of Professor Dill’s massive 
learning and imaginative insight will be the elucidation of 
that century of which he truly says, that it “was crowded 
with great events, and pregnant with great spiritual move- 
ments,” 


N. Wepp 


HENRY SIDGWICK* 


HE friends of Henry Sidgwick, old and young, can 
rejoice that this volume of collected essays has been 
published, to show the world, better than the works on 
which iis professional reputation is based, what manner of 
man hehimself was. ‘Those who read this book, (and they 
should include all who are interested either in religion, in 
literature, or in education), will be refreshed and inspired by 
that dirict contact with a unique personality, for which it 
is the ptculiar merit of books of Miscellaneous Essays to 
afford tle opportunity. So far as Henry Sidgwick’s attitude 
to life cn be formulated, it is formulated in this volume ; 
and the ualities of mind and character which are so far 
more intresting than any point of view, shine out in these 
pages. k is impossible to reproduce in a review, for the 
benefit o one who has not read the book, the essence of these 
mental qualities ; just as it is vain to describe, to one who 
never sav Sidgwick in person, the wistful stare of his eyes, 
fixed in:hought on the something that lies hid in vacancy ; 
the tenér curves of his exquisitely moulded features ; the 
melodiots and charmingly interrupted flow of earnest and 
well poidered words ; the courteous equality with which 
one ofthe rarest of men treated all the most ordinary 
mortalsas if they were fellow-searchers after truth. 
If Fenry Sidgwick was not great (and he was certainly 
greaterthan many keepers of famous stalls in the world’s 


1 Misllaneous Essays and Addresses. By Henry Sidgwick. London : 
Macmilla, 1904. 
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market, who think more of the advertisement and sale 
than of the value of their wares) at least we can say that 
men of his value are as rare as the great are rare. Many 
have equalled him in goodness, for extreme goodness is 
fortunately not so uncommon as intellectual genius ; some 
have surpassed him in intellect ; and many in force. But a 
certain combination of extreme goodness with love of truth 
and subtle intellect, so intimate that it is impossible to dis- 
entangle one from the other, so harmonious that the whole 
seems a new masterpiece of inventive nature, gave to this 
man’s life a value which those who knew him would not 
have had him barter away for the highest of worldly 
crowns. 

One peculiar quality of Sidgwick’s character was, that 
he combined love of truth for its own sake, with refaming 
zeal. For both these objects he again and again mad: great 
and personal sacrifices ; he underwent intellectual, emstional, 
and material hardships in order to secure the free investiga- 
tion of truth, not because he thought truth would rveal to 
him what he wanted to believe (as is the way wit: most 
reformers who show zeal for /ibre examen), but sinply in 
order that the truth, whatever it should prove, mght be 
discovered. This quality of mind is seldom fand in 
England ; and, when it is found, it generally goes: with a 
very unemotional type of mind, which has withdravn itself 
from the heat and sweat of the world, and has karnt n/ 
admirari. Hardly ever is this love of truth for its avn sake 
found in one who takes a leading part in the progess and 
amendment of society, like Henry Sidgwick, tc whom 
women’s education, among the many causes he epoused, 
owes more than to any other man of his time. Ths com- 
bination of disinterested pursuit of truth with the passion 
for active reform, which was his essential charcter, is 
better illustrated in these essays than in any other of his 
written works. 

The essays at end of the book are the legacyto our 
generation of a great academic reformer. The esays .on 
Classical Education, and on Idle Fellowships, and theLecture 
against Lecturing, should be common-places with eeryone 
who seriously studies educational problems in Englad ; for 
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they go to the root of our system of teaching, alike at 
school and at college. If in one or all of his contentions 
Sidgwick is wrong (I do not pretend to decide that point), 
his opponents ought to be able to show why. 

The lecture on Id/e Fellowships is really more extensive 
than the title implies; for it attacks the highly elaborated 
English system of giving large money prizes for examination 
work alone, to youths between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-six. The latter part of the essay is really an analysis 
of the evil effect of perpetual examination on the student, 
especially if he is stimulated by money prizes to neglect all 
other forms of study and of culture. 

The Lecture against Lecturing can best be explained in 
his own words. 

“« My view is, that this species of lecture, when addressed 
to students who have duly learnt, and are willing to use, the 
art of reading books, is, in most cases, an unsuitable and 
uneconomical employment of the time of the teacher and 


the class.” (p. 343) 


“All I contend is, that the need for the expository 
lecture might be very much reduced, and ought to be 
reduced, by giving every possible encouragement to the 
teacher to disseminate his doctrine through the medium of 
the Press. My complaint against the existing system is, that 
it has the precisely opposite effect. It gives the utmost in- 
ducement to a teacher to keep the most indispensable part 
of his teaching unpublished. For, since law or custom 
requires him to deliver a certain number of lectures on a 
given subject, when he has once published a systematic 
treatise on this subject he finds himself in a dilemma re- 
sembling that presented by the Omar of tradition to the 
Alexandrian Library. What he says in his lecture is either 
in his book or it is not; if it is there, it is superfluous to 
say it over again ; if it is not there, he cannot regard it as 
very important, unless his views have changed, or some new 
discovery has been made, since he wrote his book.” (p. 347) 


The Theory of Classical Education can be recommended 
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to those who, having, by the recent vote of Cambridge, 
confirmed the existing monopoly of classical study in 
the educational world, are in duty bound to reform the 
classical teaching which they impose upon the public- 
school boy. 

“The training in esthetic perception,” Sidgwick writes, 
“seems to me to be conveyed much more satisfactorily 
in the process of translation, than in what is generally 
supposed to teach it, composition in Greek and Latin.” 


‘*An ambitious boy often loses all delicacy and truth of 
taste in the effort to assimilate all ‘useful’ words and 
phrases which, however bad in taste they may be, will 
at least decorate and set off his own ‘rude, rough 
things.’ The assertion that masterpieces cannot be appre- 
ciated without an effort to imitate them, seems to me 
contrary to common sense, to our experience in our own 
language, to our universal practice in studying foreign 
literatures, and to the analogy of other arts. And the 
imitation that is encouraged at schools in the process of 
verse-writing is the very worst sort of imitation ; it is 
something which, if it were proposed in respect of any 
other models than these, we should at once reject as 
intolerably absurd.” (p. 298) 

It is interesting to find a fine scholar like Henr 
Sidgwick using this language, which is the cry of all of 
us who failed as scholars at our public schools, and for 
whom, therefore, four years of life were almost wasted as far 
as learning is concerned. We had not time to learn to read 
Greek, or Latin, much less to learn German or Science, 
because our time was taken up in composing Hexameters 
and Iambics, as a child puts together a Chinese puzzle. And 
here Sidgwick shows us that the cry of the dunce is also that 
of the true scholar. 

We have in this volume, besides this legacy of an 
educational reformer, some economic essays of which I am 
incompetent to speak ; some literary essays on Shakespeare, 
which are excellent examples of what criticism should be ; 
and an admirable essay on Clough, both as religious sceptic 
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and as poet, probably the best utterance that has ever been 
made on the subject of that remarkable man. 

As an example of Sidgwick’s style of humour we may 
quote the passage about Macaulay :— 

“Culture has turned up its nose a little at our latest 
English classic, and would, I think, have done so more, but 
that it is touched and awed by his wonderful devotion to 
literature. But Macaulay, though he loved literature, loved 
also common people and common things, and, therefore, he 
can make the common people who live among common 
things love literature. How Philistinish it is of him to be 
stirred to eloquence by the thoughts of ‘the opulent and 
enlightened States of Italy, the vast and magnificent cities, 
the ports, the arsenals, the villas,’ etc., etc. But the 
Philistine’s heart is opened by these images ; through his 
heart a way is found to his taste ; he learns how delightful 
a melodious current of stirring words may be; and then, 
when Macaulay asks him to mourn for ‘the wit and the 
learning and the genius’ of Florence, he does not refuse 
faintly to mourn ; and so Philistinism and culture kiss each 
other.” (p. 54) 

But the first two essays in the book, Ecce Homo and The 
Prophet of Culture, give the best picture of Sidgwick himself. 
In form, the first is an attack on Seeley, and the second, an 
attack on Matthew Arnold. In essence, the first is a defence 
of critical methods and results, at the expense of orthodox 
. religion, by one who is as Christian at heart as his brain will 
permit him to be ; and the second is a defence of the spirit 
of religious enthusiasm and political reform, at the expense 
of culture, by one whose intellectual inclinations were all to 
culture if his heart did not call him to be a reformer. 

Sidgwick’s exposure of Seeley’s most un-German methods 
in Biblical criticism, of the complete inadequacy of his 
equipment, and of the natural effect thereof upon his con- 
clusions in so highly technical a subject, are the more 
forcible, because of the critic’s sympathy with the religious 
object and the literary idea of Seeley’s book. “ His method 
we think radically wrong, his conclusions only roughly and 
partially right. But the one thing in which we agree with 
him outweighs all the rest. We desire, as sincerely as he 
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does, that the influence of Jesus on the modern world should 
increase and not decrease.” The difference between the 
book Ecce Homo and the review of it, is the difference be- 
tween Seeley and Sidgwick; between the desire to produce 
a praiseworthy and large effect on the one hand, and 
the love of truth on the other. The one results from the 
political, the other from the philosophical temperament, dis- 
played in two equally religious men ; in a politically minded 
country it is not difficult to tell which fares the best. 

Most interesting of all is Sidgwick’s sympathetic 
defence of the Pharisees, with whom he disagrees at least as 
profoundly as Seeley can do, but for whom he insists on 
securing fair play. 

“But our author (Seeley) reads the passage otherwise. 
It was only the Roman soldiers he forgave. Having hated 
in the world his enemies, the legalists, he hated them unto 
the end. In his dying moments he pointedly excepted them 
from pardon ; thus giving his followers a most solemn inti- 
mation that ‘ the enthusiasm of humanity,’ though it destroys 
‘a great deal of hatred . . . . creates as much more,’ that 
the new commandment he gave unto them did not exclude 
bitterness, irreconcilable hostility, intolerant anger, vindic- 
tive enmity. 

“Here, then, is what the enthusiasm of humanity comes 
o; here is the last fashion of the Imitatio Christi. We 
are to love the whole human race, except our religious 
adversaries ; we are to cherish the Ideal of man in every 
man, only not in a legalist. We are to have an inexhaustible 
sympathy with those who are trying in every way to do 
wrong ; nothing but enmity for those who are trying in a 
mistaken way to do right. Weare not to burn anyone, we 
are told, on the whole; we might burn the wrong man ; 
but the spirit of auto-da-fé is thoroughly Christian. Some 
one ought to be burnt, if we could only tell who.” (p. 37) 

In The Prophet of Culture Sidgwick rises in similar in- 
dignation against a want of sweetness and light in Matthew 
Arnold. The essay shows how fully he appreciated all the 
positive part of Arnold’s message; but he quarrels with his 
contempt for dissenters, for political reformers, and for the 
spirit of religious enthusiasm in all its forms. He thinks 
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that though Arnold understood the value, he did not under- 
stand the limitations of culture. It will be best to let 
Sidgwick speak for himself on this great subject. 

** Life shows us the conflict and the discord; on one side 
are the claims of harmonious self-development; on the other, 
the cries of struggling humanity.” . . . . “There is 
much useful and important work to be done, which may be 
done harmoniously ; still, we cannot honestly say that this 
seems to us the most useful, the most important work, or 
what in the interests of the world is most pressingly en- 
treated and demanded. This latter, if done at all, must be 
done as self-sacrifice, not as self-development. And so we 
are brought face to face with the most momentous and pro- 
found problem of ethics. (p. 44) 


“Tt is at this point, I think, that the relation of culture 
and religion is clearly tested and defined. Culture (if I 
have understood and analysed it rightly) inevitably takes 
one course. It recognises with a sigh the limits of self- 
development, and its first enthusiasm becomes ‘ tempered 
by renouncement.’ Religion, of which the essence is self- 
sacrifice, inevitably takes the other course. We see this 
daily realised in practice ; we see those we know and love; 
we see the é/ite of humanity in history and literature coming 
to this question, and after a struggle answering it; going, if 
they are strong, clear souls, some one way and some the 
other, if they are irresolute, vacillating, and ‘moving in a 
strange diagonal,’ between the two. It is because he ignores 
this antagonism, which seems to me so clear and undeniable 
if stated without the needless and perilous exaggerations 
which preachers have used about it, that I have called 
Mr. Arnold perverse. (p. 45) 


‘When Mr. Arnold is harping on the ‘ dissidence of 
Dissent,’ I recall the little phrase which M. Renan throws 
at the magnificent fabric of Bossuet’s attack upon Pro- 
testantism. ‘En France,’ he says, ‘on ne comprend pas 
qu’on se divise pour si peu de chose.’ M. Renan knows 
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that ever since the reviving intellect of Europe was turned 
upon theology, religious dissidence and variation has meant 
religious life and force. 


‘“‘He seems to me (if so humble a simile may be par- 
doned) to judge of religious organisations as a dog judges of 
human beings, chiefly by the scent. One admires in either 
case the exquisite development of the organ, but feels that 
the use of it for this particular object implies a curious, an 
almost ludicrous, limitation of sympathy. When these 
popular religions are brought before Mr. Arnold, he is con- 
tent to detect their strong odours of Philistinism and vul- 
garity ; he will not stoop down and look into them ; he is 
not sufficiently interested in their dynamical importance ; 
he does not care to penetrate the secret of their fire and 
strength, and learn the sources and effects of these ; much 
less does he consider how sweetness and light may be added 
without any loss of fire and strength. 

“This limitation of view in Mr. Arnold seems to me the 
more extraordinary, when I compare it with the fervent 
language he uses with respect to what is called, par ex- 
cellence, the Oxford Movement. He even half associates 
himself with the movement—or rather, he half associates the 
movement with himself.” (p. 50) 


“And so, again, the attitude that culture often as- 
sumes towards enthusiasm in general seems to spring from 
narrowness, from imperfection of culture. The fostering 
care of culture, and a soft application of sweetness and light, 
might do much for enthusiasm—enthusiasm does so much 
want it. Enthusiasm is often a turbid issue of smoke and 
sparks. Culture might refine this to a steady glow. It is 
melancholy when, instead, it takes to pouring cold water on 
it. The worst result is not the natural hissing and 
sputtering that ensues, though that cannot be pleasing to 
culture or to anything else, but the waste of power that is 
the inevitable consequence.” (p. 51) 
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‘« Passion, strife, feverish endeavour—surely in the midst 
of these have been produced not only the rough blocks with 
which the common world builds, but the jewels with which 
culture is adorned.” (p. 52) 


‘““When a miserable fanatic has knocked down some 
social abuse with much peril of life and limb, culture is 
good enough to point out to him that he need not have 
taken so much trouble; culture had seen the thing was 
falling ; it would soon have fallen of its own accord; the 
crash has been unpleasant and raised a good deal of 
disagreeable dust.” 

“* All this criticism of action is very valuable ; but it is 
usually given in excess, just because, I think, culture is a 
little sore in conscience, is uncomfortably eager to excuse its 
own evident incapacity for action. Culture is always hint- 
ing at a convenient season, that rarely seems to arrive. It is 
always suggesting one decisive blow that is to be gracefully 
given ; but it is so difficult to strike quite harmoniously, 
and without some derangement of attitude. Hence an in- 
stinctive, and, I think, irrational, discouragement of the 
action upon which less cultivated people are meanwhile 
spending themselves. For what does action, social action, 
really mean? It means losing oneself in a mass of dis- 
agreeable, hard, mechanical details, and trying to influence 
many dull or careless or bigoted people for the sake of ends 
that were at first of doubtful brilliancy, and are continually 
being dimmed and dwarfed by the clouds of conflict. Is 
this the kind of thing to which human nature is desperately 
prone, and into which it is continually rushing with perilous 


avidity ?”. (p. 56) 


When people have studied this extraordinary outburst, 
they will be better able to judge what manner of man was 
Henry Sidgwick. He himself soon figured as one of the 
“miserable fanatics” whom he thus defends against the 
cultured. He wrote this article in 1867. Two years later, 
he resigned his Fellowship at Trinity, Cambridge, and 
temporarily reduced himself to straitened means, because the 
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religious declaration which had been the legal condition of 
his accepting the Fellowship, had recently ceased to be his 
belief. This action, which was shared by his brother, 
Arthur Sidgwick, had, as Leslie Stephen says, “a marked 
effect in stimulating the agitation for the abolition of tests.” 
The Test Act of 1871, by which the Universities were 
opened to Dissenters and unbelievers, is a boon which we 
owe, not to the spirit of culture, but to the spirit of non- 
conformity, of which Henry Sidgwick was a far-shining 
example. May his spirit not utterly die out from among 
men. When non-conformity is found only in the Temples 
of Philistia, Zion’s walls are without their guard. 
G. M. TREVELYAN 





a It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communications with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 


Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice 
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